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of one which, by the mere chance, has emanated from 
the Congress of Vienna, when it sanctions the indepen- 
dence of the kingdom of Poland, when it protects that 
nation, our most faithful friend, which has shed so much 
blood far us, and the existence of which forms a barrier 
against the barbarians of the north. Is not the duty, 
the honour of the government concerned in demanding 
with energy the execution of those treaties, the uphold- 
ing of that barrier? 

“Formerly the instinct of the great Frederick had 
discovered to him the dangers of the partition; he 

ielded only to the importunities of the Empress of 
ussia; he told me so himself. Even Austria, and it is 
no liberal government that I am citing, has frequently 
felt the same impression, and, if I am correctly inform- 
ed, it was recently expressed by M. de Metternich, the 
Jeast liberal of all the Austrians. 

“As for England, gentlemen, recently so jealous of 
Russia, would she feel that jealousy only in favour of 
the Turks? Do I not see, besides, at the head of the 
administration of that country, the illustrious men who 
have sonobly distinguished themselves by their speeches 
against the partition of Poland? Do I not see there 
the members of that society, not numerous it is true, 
but celebrated, whence emanated the best and the most 
energetic publication in favour of Polish independence ? 

Eat us hope then that the government, in fulfilling 
asacred duty, will find means to serve effectually the 
cause of all Eurupe. 

“Jam indebted to one of my honourable colleagues * 
for having afforded me an occasion which I should have 
feared to create, of announcing from this tribune, that 
there exists a Polish committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose of affording to our bretheren of Poland every proof 
of our sympathy, of sending them all the succours in 
our power ; and | have the honour to acquaint all my 
colleagues of the Chamber that their donations will be 
received by us with great pleasure and gratitude. 

“It was thus that a Greek committee was formerly 
established; and, while on this topic, I will express my 
wish that the government should at length exert itself 
tofix large and suitable limits to that country, including 
the island of Candia, the more interesting, as at the 
moment that the Candiotes had armed themselves to 
complete the expulsion of the Turks, they were stopped 
by the interference of the maritime powers. 

“Yesterday you were told of Portugal: gentlemen, I 
would wish to think that the king’s government exerts 
itself to cause the name and the colours of France to be 
respected every where. I have been told of insults offer- 
ed to our flag at Setuval, of a Frenchman paraded about 
and beaten in the streets of another town. We have 
been called villains in an official journal, published un- 
der the auspices of the murderer of the Marquis of 
Loule, the best friend of the king his father. 

“At the mention of Portugal, [ am indignant that 
anyone should have dared to mix up the name of the 
sovereignty of the people, with that of the cowardly 
and cruel tyrant, as he was so properly called by his 
patron Lord Aberdeen! It is as if the name of repub- 
lie should be given to the regime of 1793, or that of re- 
ligion to the Saint Bartholomew massacre! Let no 
tteaty then be made with Don Miguel, but let him be 
punished ; he deserves to be expelled, and he will be. 

“,+..Gentlemen, I have submitted to you some 
principles which I believe to be true, which it concerns 
ourvery existence to maintain, and from which we 
ought to admit all the deductions.” 

A month later, he said: “ My Belgic diplomacy has 

ays been very simple. ‘I'o hasten to acknowledge 
the independence of Belgium, to forbid the entrance of 
the troeps of the neighbouring powers into that coun- 
tty; so much has been done, and well done. To ab- 
stain ftom intermeddling in their institutions, or in their 

» Should have been done also. Now that we have 
entered upon a course of protocols, it remains for the 
ch government to defend the integrity of the terri- 
tory of the Belgians, so plainly laid down in their re- 
Présentation to the States general, and in the declara- 


ton of independence of their provinces. 


ecrer——— 


* M. Dupin, senior. 


“Would it not be very inconsistent, gentlemen, that 
the powers which, with reason, had recognised the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland, should resolve to look 
upon Russia and Poland as forming one empire, though 
distinct in so many respects, and declared to be so even 
by the Congress of Vienna; and not to consider it a 
manifest violation of the non-intervention principle, 
that the Russians have entered the Polish territory, not- 
withstanding all that has been said, not only by the 
friends of liberty and reason, but which isa very dif- 
ferent thing, by the very acts of that congress? 

* As for Italy; in the same way that | did justice to 
the strong and explicit declaration which the last admin- 
istration made to the powers bordering on Belgium, | 
wish to believe that a similar declaration, without 
weakness or reservation, has been made to the powers 
bordering on the new Italian states; and I have reason 
to think that the minister for foreign affairs will not 
forego this assertion of the principle of non-interven- 
tion, nor the praise for which it is a subject. 

“[ shall only observe, that it is surprising that the 
Duke of Modena, whom we have known asa bad cor- 
respondent, and whom his country has not found to be 
a good prince, having brought away a prisoner to Man. 
tua, that prisoner, M. Menotti, should be detained in the 
prisons of a foreign country, as being the only subject 
remaining to it: and if it were not known what Aus- 
trian prisons are, we might judge of them by certain 
details which have oppeared on the present condition 
of the prisoners at Spiegelberg. 

“ But what is not easy to comprehend, gentlemen, in 
civilised Europe, is the manner in which the neigh- 
bours of Poland are conducting themselves towards her. 
Prussia, for example, has seized upon all the funds of 
the bank of Warsaw which had been deposited in the 
bank of Berlin, and which belonged, not to the crown, 
but to the state and to private individuals; she stops 
travellers, takes from them their money, and imprisons 
them; and all these excesses, which remind us of cer- 
tain forests formerly famous, are committed through 
the influence of the Russian ambassador, who rules in 
Berlin. It seems to me that this description of inter- 
vention ought to be the subject of diplomatic represen- 
tations.” 

In all his conversation with Louis Philippe, and all 
his discussions with the several members of the cabinet, 
Lafayette professed loudly and constantly the same 
principles. Whence, that flood of hatreds and invec- 
tives which all the aristocracies of Europe have pour- 
ed out against him.* Hence, also, the efforts of the 
foreign diplomacy, the influence of which determined 
the conduct which the cabinet of the Palais-Royal 
pursued towards*him, as soon as that cabinet had re- 
solved on effecting its reconciliation with the Holy Al- 
liance, by neutralizing the burst of patriotic spirit in 
France, and leaving the field open to the policy of the 
despotic cabinets, against the nations which sought to 
work out their regefferation after our example. The 
presence of Lafayette in the councils of the new roy- 
alty, his influence in directing the public affairs, his 
power at the head of the armed nation, made him an 
object o& dread to the absolutists without, as well as 
to those within ; and I have documentary proof that the 
diplomatists made his removal an indispensable condi- 
tion of any ulterior transactions with the cabinet of the 
Palais-Royal. 

—<—- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Continuation of the foregoing—Lafayette in his relations with the 
foreign patriots—The Belgic deputies openly make him overtures 
—His disclosures respecting Russia and Poland—His relations 
with the Italian patriots—His letter to them. 


It has been just seen that the system of non-inter- 
vention, such as Lafayette had defined it, gave at least 
to France an attitude which protected her interests, 
and maintained her reputation. It was, however, easy 
to perceive that the Palais-Royal had no desire for the 





* In respect to the hatred with which the European aristocracies 
honour Lafayette, Napoleon one day said to him: ‘All those people 
detest me heartily; they detest us all; but, bah! that is nothing to the 
hatred they bear you; 1 could never have conceived that human 
hatred could go so far!” And Napoleon had the means of know- 
ing well how that matter stood. 





consequences of the principle it had proclaimed, and 
that the glory and the interests of the country had al- 
ready ceased to be the ruling motives of its policy. La- 
fayette, alarmed at this tendency to retrograde, placed 
himself in steady opposition to the narrow selfishness 
that had so speedily succeeded to the revolutionary en- 
thusiasm and republican sentiments which he, credu- 
lous man! had decked with a citizen crown. The spell 
was too suddenly broken, the mistake was too manifest, 
the responsibility too great, not to call forth the strong- 
est remonstrances. Lafayette gave vent to them in 
plain terms, and with all that tone of authority which 
the sense of his right, and resentment at such unparal- 
leled deception, give to an honest man. His complaints 
were frequent and severe. “1 know only one man,” 
said he one day to Louis Philippe, “who could now 
drive France to become a republic; and that man is 
yourself. Continue to repudiate the principle which 
placed you where you are, and I will answer for it, the 
republicans, and perhaps the demagogues, could desire 
no better auxiliary than your majesty.” “Have pe- 
tience,” answered the king, upon another occasion, 
‘* have patience until sucha time, and you shall see.’ 
“ Until such a time,” returned Lafayette ; “ but are you 
quite sure that at that time you will still be reigning ? 
For my part, I doubt it.” 


It will be easily believed that observations such as 
these were the more impatiently listened to as coming 
from one who was entitled toe utter them; wherefore 
no time was lost in escaping from the trammels of a 
troublesome gratitude. Latayette was slighted by the 
Palais-Royal, by that Palais-Royal in which, whilst in 





public a filial love was professed for the veteran of 
liberty, it was privately said that there were three 
plagues to be got rid of, Lafayette, Laffitte, and Dupont 
de Eure. From that time it was evident that for the 
removal of Lafayette only a convenient occasion was 
awaited: that opportunity arrived; and we shall see 
presently with what art it had been brought about, with 
what avidity it was seized upon. 

I return to the diplomacy of the early period of the 
revolution, as it related to Lafayette. 

From the very commencement of the insurrection at 
Brussels, the Belgians had entered into close communi- 
cation with the friend of Washington. Their deputies 
came to offer him successively the presidency and the 
crown: ‘ This at least,” they told him, “ will be a citi- 
zen crown.” Lafayette received these high offers with 
respect and gratitude, but refused the signal honour 
which was intended him, and recommended to the Bel- 
gians tu choose, in either case, one of their fellow citi- 
zens as the head of their new government. For him- 
self, he thought, he said, that even for the interests of 
the liberty of other countries his presence was more 
useful in | onthe than it could be anywhere else. 

Lafayette was desirous that Belgium should consti- 
tute herself a federative republic, so as to form a sort of 
northern Switzerland, in close alliance with France, 
and under her special guarantee. It was thus also that 
he had ardently wished to see Greece organise itself 
into an eastern Helvetia ; hoping that the moral effect 
of these two democratic constitutions, and the example 
of order and public prosperity they would afford, would 
remove many prejudices, and be productive of salutary 
modifications in the European notions of society and 
government. 

When, however, it appeared to him evident that the 
majority of the Belgians were not inclined for a repub- 
lic, but were decidedly for a republican monarchy on 
the model of that whose principles had been accepted 
in France, Lafayette strongly urged that the cabinet of 
the Palais-Royal should abstain from exercising any in- 
fluence, either on the constitution, or the choice of a 
prince, which the Belgians might find it expedient to 
adopt. In his opinion, the policy of the French govern- 
ment ought to be limited to securing the sovereignty of 
the Belgic people against the direct interference, the in- 
fluence, and the intrigues, of foreign powers, After the 
eleetion of the Duke of Nemours by the Belgian con- 
gress, Lafayette declared aloud for the accepting of the 
crown by that young prince, in the election of whom he 





saw only, as he said from the tribune, the rightful exer- 
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cise of the national sovereignty. But all that system, to 
which the cabinet of the Palais Royal affected to be 
wedded, had been suddenly changed bythe sending of 
M. de ‘l'alleyrand to England,* the renewal of the Holy 
Alliance, and the resurrection of the Congress of Vi- 
enna, disguised under the name of the Conference of 
London. Still it is certain that the influence of Lafay- 
ette ensured to Belgium that primary independence 
and security which saved its new-born revolution, and 
enabled the country to exercise a semblance of popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

The concussion of July had been felt in every part of 
Europe. The name of Lafayette served in a manner as 
the conductor of the electric shock. It was in that 
name, it was to the cry of Vive Lafayette! that at Dres- 
den, at Brunswick, at Hanover, and many other towns 
oi Germany, the people awoke to liberty. The absolute 
governments were in consternation; the aristocracies 
were paralysed. It was on the 29th of November that 
the Polish revolution broke out. There, likewise, the 
name of Lafayette, invoked by the patriots of Warsaw, 
resounded in all the insurgent provinces. A few months 
only had elapsed since the friend and companion »f Kos- 
ciusko, invited to a festival held in commemoration of 
the birth of that great man, had paid a tribute to the na- 
tional steadfastness of Poland, and foretold the approach- 
ing emancipation of that noble country. When the 
event had justified his predictions, his name became as 
a symbol of salvation, by the aid of which Poland sum- 
moned her children to arms and to liberty! 

Meanwhile, on learning the news of the great events 
at Paris, the Emperor Nicholas resolved to raise again the 
standard of the Holy Alliance. War against France 
was decided upon in the cabinet of Petersburg, which 
hastened to establish magazines in Poland, and to ar- 
range a plan of operations, in the order of which the 
Polish regiments were to form the advanced guard of 
the imperial army.t 

The Belgic revolution came to supply fresh food to the 
wrath of the autocrat, and to hasten the measures of 
combination and of detail which the Russian ministry 
had already adopted, in contemplation of an approaching 
and gencral war. Those measures are attested by the 
documents found in the portfolio of the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, which he left behind him in his cabinet in the 
night between the 29th and 30th of November. Among 
those important papers, of which copies were sent to La- 
fayette, was found the first letter that Louis Philippe 
addressed to the Emperor Nicholas, announcing his ac- 
cession to the throne of France. Lafayette, justly hurt 
at the term catastrophe, which the new king had ap- 
plied to the revolution of July, was desirous, neverthe- 
less, to keep that letter from the knowledge of the pub- 
lic ; but some copies of it having been sent likewise to 
England, it was published by the London journals, and 
soon after copied into those of Paris. 

Subsequently, however, when the French ministers 
sought to deny from the tribune the hostile intentions 
of Russia, and the existence of the warlike preparations 
which Lafayette had denounced, the latter thought it 
behoved him to produce the proofs, and communicated 
to the Chamber some extracts from the important cor- 
respondence he held in his possession. It was in the 
sitting of the 22d of March that this disclosure took 
place, which excited m the highest degree the astonish- 
nent and indignation of Europe. 

‘The doctrinaires have made a great clamour about 
certain letters which, according to them, the general 
had written to Poland, previously to the revolution of 
the 29th of November, to incite that nation to revolt. I 
ean vouch that all that has been said to that effect is 
totally false, and that these rumours were spread with 
no.other intention than the perfidious one of throwing 
upon this great patriot the responsibility of the calami- 
tics which attended and have followed the defeat of the 
Poles. 

It is the same with the pretended secret correspond- 





* The appointment of M. de Talleyrand to the London embassy, 
is a fact of so mucd importance, and has had so mischievous an in- 
fluence upon the results of the revolution of 1¢30, that the circum- 
stances attending it cannot but be interesting to my readers. ‘That 
appointment, required by the king, was warmly combaied in the 
couneill by MM. Laffitte, Mole, Dupont de l'Eure, and Bignon. 


_M, Latiitte particularly urged the unpopularity of such a choice ; 


but the intrigues of the doctrinaires, and the obstinacy of Louis 
Philippe’s will, prevailed agaiust the opinion of the friends of the 
revolution: Liouis the XVIII.’s grand chamberlain was sent to 
Loudon; and it is well known in what spirit he has there la- 
boured. {In anc ther place M, Sarrans calls Talleyrand “ Treachery 
Personified,” —Ed,} 

t It was in reference to these military demonstrations that La- 


fayette said one day from the tribune, that theadvanced guard had 


turned round against the main body of the army. 


ence, by means of which it was said that he had stirred 
up the movements in Italy. This second accusation is 
as unfounded as the former. Lafayette was a total 
stranger to the Italian insurrections up to the moment 
of their breaking out; he had even refused to engage 
in an extensive plan of conspiracy in which the Duke of 
Modena had joined, for the purpose, as he said, of free- 
ing Italy from the yoke of Austria.and the dominion of 
the Pope. Solicited, by the agents of that petty tyrant, 
to engage in that conspiracy, and to afford him the sup- 
port of his influence with the Italian patriots, Lafayette 
had answered, that he esteemed the duke of Modena too 
little, ever to consent to have any thing in common with 
him, under whatever pretext or in whatever interest it 
might be. . 

However, when the insurrections of Modena and the 
Roman states broke forth, Lafayette attached the great- 
est importance, and took the liveliest interest in, the suc- 
cess of the cause of the Italian patriots. 


mediate formation of a corps d’armée on the Alps, to 
keep the Austrians in check, and thus protect the free 
developement of the popular insurrection; he then de- 
manded that the government should notify the principle 
of non-intervention to the cabinet of Vienna, and declare 
its formal resolution to exact the most rigid application of 
it to the affairs of Italy. And, in effect, notes drawn up in 
this spirit were addressed to the courts of Vienna, Pe- 
tersburg, Naples, and Turin, after being first communi- 
cated to Lafayette. Then, also, M. Sebastiani declared 
officially to the Pope’s nuncio, that France would never 
suifer the Austrian arms to aid his holiness in suppress- 
ing the patriotic movements of the Legations; and, 
finally, Marshal Gérard received orders to prepare him- 
self to go and take the-command of a corps d’armée upon 
the Alps. 

It was on occasion of these several measures, that the 
king having said to Lafayette, “ But how can we reach 
Italy without passing through the neutral states of the 
king of Sardinia?” The general replied :—* If that 
embarrass your majesty in the least, I ask only twelve 
days to open for you two passages wider than the co- 
lumns will require. Sire, have the goodness only to in- 
form us which way you desire to pass.” 

In fact, nothing, at this period, would have been easier 
than to obtain, not from the court of Sardinia, but from 
the inhabitants of Savoy, of Piedmont, and of the terri- 
tory of Genoa, sccure passages for a French army that 
should have been hastening to the succour of Italy. His 
Ictter, in answer to that which a deputation of Italian 
patriots had written to him, to ascertain the real dispo- 
sitions of the French government in their regard, has 
been the subject of too many perfidious insinuations, 
both in and out of the Chambers, for me not to hasten 
here to insert that historical document. It is as fol- 
lows: ; 

“'o MM. Misley, Fossati, Maroncelli, and Linati. . 
“ Paris, 26th February, 1831: + 
“ Gentlemen, 

*T have reeeived with the liveliest ¢ratitude, the let- 
ter with which you have honoured mysdevotion to the 
cause of universal liberty, and our individual wishes for 
Italian independence. It is in reading the annals of 
your fine country, the earliest study of our childhood, 
that we have all experienced thewpzgmature throbbings 
of our hearts at the recital of republican actions and 
virtues. ‘Twice, as you observe, that sacred fire shone 
in Italy. But in the present advancement of political 
civilization, disencumbered of the old alloys of slavery 
and aristocracy, emanating from the sovereignty of the 
people, and based on the répresentative system, now that 
the imprescriptible rights of men and of societies have 
been clearly defined ; it is the province of your admirable 
language to proclaim to your intelligent population, the 
practice to their utmost extent, of the principles of true 
and perfect liberty. 

“Too long, gentlemen, has Italy been the property of 
a few families, an object of traffic amongst them, a stagé 
for the intrigues of foreign diplomacy, the sport of de- 
ceitful and ever-broken promises. Every friend of hu- 
man emancipation wishes to see your liberty at length 
established upon the basis of a perfect independence and 
nationality. 

“It is to the internal and spontaneous movements of 
your patriotism that the recent revolution is owing, of 
which I glory in being an ardent admirer. We French- 
men of the barricades of July have had no part in it, 
except the merit of having set an example of courage in 
the combat, of generosity after the victory. We are far 
from disclaiming that glory ; it imposes upon us, in my 
opinion, towards our brother freemen of other nations, 





His first care was to call with earnestness for the im-| y 


. . . — 
sentiments and duties more binding than those of gy 
ordinary sympathy. 

“ But if, on the other hand, it gives us any claim Upon 
your attention, gentlemen, allow me to avail myself of 
it, to recommend to you that national and truly Italian 
union, which must ensure the success of your noble ef, 
forts, and the independence and prosperity of your fing 
country. 

“ You can yourselves afford to your compatriots a sip, 
cere testimony of the warm and deep sympathy of the 
French people towards you. .You have had the Oppor. 
tunity of witnessing their admiration of you, their ardent 
wishes for your success, their longing to see the noble 
and classic land of Italy conquer and consolidate jty 
liberty and independence. Those who think with me 
of the Chamber, and others, especially those whom cit 
cumstances relating particularly to Poland have formed 
into a special committce, share this sentiment in the 
fullest manner, and have charged me to express it to 
ou. 

“As for the constitutional government which directs 
our internal affairs, 1 can only refer you to what it has 
itself proclaimed from the national tribune, and to the 
assent which it has thrice given in that Chamber, by not 
objecting, to my definition of the French system ‘of 
non-intervention. I will add, that I have had cognizance 
of official letters which were in unison with these prin. 
ciples. 

“ Accept, gentlemen, the expression of my gratitude, 
my best wishes, my zeal, my attachment, and my pro. 
foundest respect. “* LAFAYETTE.” 
—<>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Continuation of the furegoing—Lafayette in his relations with 
Spain—His demands on behalf of that country—The French 
government resorts to political proselytism—ltt enlists the Spanish 
refugees--Louis Phil:ppe furnishes them with supplies--Noctumal 
interview of M. Guizot with a proscribed Spaniard—That min- 
ister puts into his hands a sum of money in doubloons, for the 
use of General Valdes—Practical proofs of all the preceding~ 
Change of system—'T'he government abandons the refugees~ 
First diplomatic overture of Austria—Causes of M. Latfiites 
résignation—T’he king’s repugnance to M. Perier—An important 
despatch is kept from the knowledge of the council—Private de. 
tails respecting the formation of the adminisiration of the 13th 
of Ma:rch—Conduct of Lafayette during aii these intrigues, 

In reviewing the various acts of the foreign policy 
of Lafayette after the revolution of July, I ought to hare 
commenced by giving an account of his relations with 
unhappy Spain. It is, in fact, the nation in all Europ, 
for which he had constantly struggled with the greatest 
interest and solicitude.. Since the impious war of the 
Restoration against the constitution of the Cortes—above 
all, since the sacrilegious triumph which French soldiers 
had the unhappiness to obtain over the liberties of the 
Spaniards, amidst the applause of t!:c despots of Europe 
—Lafayette had never ceased to call that crusade a nm. 
tional crime, and to demand for the oppressed nation the 
reparations that were due to it. In Europe, as in 
America, he never allowed an opportunity to escape him 
of branding the name of Ferdinand VIL., of avenging 
the memory of that tyrant’s victims, and especially that 
of the unfortunate Riego. From the inauspicious day 
of the capitulation of Cadiz, he constituted himself, not 
only in the tribune, but likewise with the ministers of 
Charles X., the advocate of the interests of the Spanish 
refugees, particularly of those who had capitulated as 
Alicant and Carthagena, and that in spite ofthe clamours 
of the Chamber and the vociferations of the absolutistt 
out of it. 

Never had any people been so basely deceived; never 
had tyrant so unblushing!y sported with sworn faith, and 
the rights of humanity : the government of the Restor 
tion had acted treacherously towards the Spanish consti- 
tutionalists ; but Ferdinand’s conduct towards his coun- 
trymen was atrocious, hideously perjured and blood 
stained, notwithstanding that they had been so mercifil 
to the crimes of his whole life. Lafayette made Frane 
and the whole world resound with those horrors W 
for nine years he persisted in holding up to the indigm- 
tion of every manly heart. , 

The capitulation of Santana, signed by the Prince of 
Hohenlohe, expressed, that if the Spanish officers 
any property in Spain, the possession of it was sccufé 
to them, and that no resident in the place should be me 
lested for political opinions ; notwithstanding which, th 
property of those officers was confiscated, and whoevet 
had manifested the least attachment to the constituhd 
was thrown into a dungeon or put to death. The cap 
lation of Granada, signed by General Molitor; tat 
Barcelona, by Marshal Moncey; and that of Carthage, 
by General Bonnemain ; stipulated the same guarantees, 
and yet, the def:nders and inhabitants of those s¢ 
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places experienced the same fate as those of Santana. 
‘The protocol of the conference held at Port Saint Mary, 
on the 7th of September, 1822, between General Alava, 
on the part of the Spanish government, and Generals 
Bordesoult and Guilleminot, on the part of France, con- 
tained the following stipulation ‘—“ it has been agreed, 
that forty-eight hours after the king of Spain shall find 
himself at full liberty, he shall issue a proclamation, by 
which he shall offer to the nation a constitutional govern. 
ment in unison with the intelligence of the age, because 
the interest of France itself’ requires that the same sys- 
tem of government shall exist in Spain and France. 

How were those treaties executed ? First came the de- 
cree of the Ist of May, 1824, which excepted from all 
amnesty the leaders of the constitutional army, the au- 
thors of the conspiracies at Madrid, the leaders of the 
revolt of Ocana, the judges and reporters on all trials in 
which traitors had been condemned for conspiring against 
the constitutional system, the commanders of the consti- 
tutional guerillas, the authors of publications and journals 
that had attacked the Roman catholic and apostolic reli- 

jon, aud finally, whosoever had obeyed the government 
of the Cortes. 

Lafayette never ceased representing those general 
violations of the treaties concluded under the auspices 
and with the participation of France, as so many insults 
offered to our national dignity. He denounced particu- 
lar cases of a yet more atrocious nature. For instance, 
a Catalonian, J oseph Pepemorcare, received an amnesty 
from Ferdinand, in 1828. The letters of pardon ex- 
pressed that Pepemorcare was free, as well in his person 
asin his effects. ‘The general in chief commanding in 
Catalonia, himself sent to this proscribed individual the 
original act of amnesty, and the unfortunate man, with 
this document in his possession, re-entered Barcelona ; 
where, two days after his arrival, he was first shot, then 
hung, and then quartered. 

In 1826, Ferdinand VII., having himself repaired to 
Catalonia, to suppress the formidable insurrection that 
had just broken out in that province, had granted an 
amnesty which included, generally, all the insurgents 
and chiefs of insurgents. Under the protection of that 
aimesty, dated from ‘Tarragona, the two principal con- 
trivers of the movement, Vidal and Olivier, presented 
themselves to the king, who not only received them with 
wpparent kindness, but even ordered that three months’ 
my should be given out of the royal treasury to Vidal 
md his comrades. Five days after, this same Vidal, and 
the other chiefs of the insurrection, were arrested, put to 
death without trial, and a label was attached to the foot 
ofeach of those victims, bearing these words—Hung up 
by order of the king. 

Lafayette displayed a generous pertinacity in publish- 
ing those royal infamies: “ Put back,” said he, repeatedly, 
“put back the Spanish constitutionalists to the same 
pint where your iniquitous war found them, and you 
may then make as much of neutrality as you please.” 
These were not the only services he rendered the patriots 
ofthe Peninsula. He corresponded with the several fac- 
tins of the national party, who, amidst their unhappy 
dissensions, were unanimous in their confidence in him. 
lafayette had even imposed upon himself, for the success 
oftheir cause and for alleviating their individual suffer- 
ings, pecuniary sacrifices, disproportioned to his private 

ne. 

Such were the respective situations of ayn and 
the Spanish patriots, when the revolution of July ex- 
ploded.’ It appeared to him that this great event ought 
todecide the fate of Spain. The moment was decisive 
for the two countries; Lafayette felt it to be so, and 
Wished to unite the cause of France with that of the 
nighbonring nation; he thought that, at the same time 
that it would wipe away a small part of the shame with 
Which the war of 1821 had covered us, a revolution aided 
by us in Spain, in the spirit of liberty and our principles, 
would extremely simplify our foreign policy, by relicving 
Ws, in case of war, from the necessity of keeping up an 
amy of thirty or forty thousand men on the Pyrenean 

ier, to prevent Ferdinand and the Carlist emigrants 

fom exciting counter-rcvolutionary movements in the 
of France. It was a right of self-defence, for 
the attitude of the cabinet of Madrid sufficiently 
ted the necessity to the new government that was 
g the affairs of France. In fact, Ferdinand VIL., 
om the very outset, had positively refused to recognise 
evolution of July, and the king who had _ sprung 
lit. His prime minister had even gone so far as to 
officially, to all the authorities of the kingdom, 
he r most insolent to Louis Philippe, and most 
hostile to the principles of July. For which reason, the 










and not even daring to hope for the tardy and ungracious 
recognition which it has since begged and obtained, had 
serious thoughts of fomenting abroad revolutions ana- 
logous to that on which its own existence depended. 
In short, the plan of a political proselytism was orga- 
nised, and secretly put in practice, by the council of 
Louis Philippe. ‘This, once for all, it is necessary to 
prove by irrefragable facts, as well for the sake of the 
morality of governments, as for the edification of nations. 
Here follow those facts, such as they are established by 
the documents now lying before me, and which I shall 
have great pleasure in communicating to the ministers, 
should they be wanted to refresh their memories. 

It has been said, that immediately after the events of 
July, the Spanish constitutionalists had spontaneously 
hastened to Paris. This assertion is incorrect. ‘The re- 
volution of July certainly awakened in the breasts of 
those brave men the sanguine hope of regaining a home. 
But the greater number of them, confined by their abso- 
lute want of means to the places where they had found 
shelter, left them only at the secret solicitation of the 
French government. It was thus, for example, that this 
government invited into France all the Spanish refugees 
at that time in England. If this were not the case, the 
ministry of that period would doubtless inform us why 
Colonel Valdes, Messieurs Llafio, Navarelle, Inglada, and 
some other Spanish chiefs known all over Europe for 
their persevering opposition to the government of Ferdi- 
nand VII., having, in the early part of August, 1830, 
landed at Havre without passports, received them from 
Paris upon the request of the under-prefect, in order. to 
repair to the Pyrenean frontier; why two hundred refu- 
gees of the same nation, landed likewise at the same 
port, were there formed into detachments, commanded 
by Spanish officers chosen by themselves, and then for- 
warded towards Bayonne and Perpignan, with route bills 
regulating the pay and other allowances, the same as for 
French troops when on the march; and why the same 
thing was done at Calais, at Boulogne, and at Paris. 

The government shamefully denied these facts in the 
tribune, and maintained that it had granted the Spanish 
patriots only passports of poverty. Passports of poverty 
to go where? Into Spain, to seek, no doubt, in execu- 
tions, some relief of their misery. A few words will 
suffice to prove the falsehood of this assertion. From the 
Ist to the 30th of December, 1830, detachments of thirty 
to forty Spanish refugees were leaving Paris every day 
for the Pyrenees, with collective passports, and those 
passports were delivered, by authority, to a commanding 
officer, who was commissioned to receive the pay of the 
whole, and to distribute it among his soldiers. I have 
before me, for example, the route bill of a detachment of 
thirty-seven men, which left Paris on the morning of the 
7th of December, appointing the halting places, at Arpa- 
jon, Etampes, Orleans, Beaugency, Blois, Chatellerault, 
Poitiers, &c. 

The fact is, that in the interval of a few hours, the 
diplomatic injunction to suppress the patriotic attempts 
of the Spanish ‘constitutionalists, had reached the Palais- 
Royal together with the menacing and insulting recogni- 
tion by Ferdinand VIL., and that, elated at this spurious 
adoption, the royalty of the barricades did not hesitate 
for a moment to repay it with an act of perfidy. 

All the facts I have just retraced are strictly correct ; 
the proof of every one of them is'in my hands. Never- 
theless, the ministry dared unblushingly to deny them. 
M. Guizot maintained, in the tribune, that if the ministry 
of which he formed a part, had .been indulgent to the 
Spanish patriots, it was because the government gave 
way at the time to an influence it could hardly resist. 
Lafayette scorned this mode of insinuation, and declared 
that he recognised and. avowed himself to be the object 
of the ministerial allusion; but it was easy to perceive, 
by the constraint with which he spoke, that, aware of 
some weighty circumstance, he wished to avoid compro- 
mising any one but himself in the whole of that affair : 
that circumstance I shall now state, because it is neces- 
sary that France should know it, and because, having 
passed at the Council and in the presence of eight indivi- 
duals, it is at this day any thing but a state secret.* It 
is this: The crown granted one hundred thousand francs 
towards the success of the expodition of the Spanish con- 
stitutionalists; and that sum was converted into two let- 
ters of credit of fifty thousand francs each, one of which, 
on a banker of Marseilles, was given to the unfortunate 
Torrijos: this is the naked truth. 

It is known into how many detestable persecutions 





* I must here declare, on my honour, that however pressing my 


solicitations to M. de Lafayetie to confirm to me the truth of this 
fact, [ have never been able to get hin to acknowledge it. The 





bower of the barricades, isolated as yet in its usurpation, 


that protection from the highest quarter has been con- 
verted, on the faith of which so many victims hastened 
to the scaffold. The refugees brutally dispersed; their 
slightest motions pointed out to the Spanish authorities ; 
the brother of the unfortunate Riego driven from Paris ; 
Torrijos, the aged Lopez de Calderon, the generous Pinto, 
and fifty other martyrs of liberty, urged into an ambush, 
and murdered without trial on the part of Spain, without 
remonstrance on the part of France which had placed 
arms in their hands: such were the results of the confi- 
dence which those victims had placed in the good faith 
of the government sprung from the barricades; such, 
too, is the responsibility that rests on the heads of some 
men: Machiavelian policy will perhaps absolve them; 
but so long as humanity shall be any thing more than a 
vain word, will she not call them to a severe account for 
so much bloodshed and so many calamities? 

The ministry of the 13th of March asserted in the tri- 
bune, that the Italian insurrections had broken out with- 
out any concurrence on their part. They spoke the truth, 
in this sense; that they shrunk at the outset from the ne- 
cessity of openly turning to advantage the political inte- 
rests which those insurrections had created them in Italy; 
and that they did not dare to support by their arms the 
nucleus of partisans, and the public opinion so favourable 
to France, which had declared themselves among our 
neighbours on the other side of the Alps. But the minis- 
try lied to France and to the world, when they affirmed 
that they had been constant strangers to the revolutionary 
movements of the Italian peninsula, and had promised 
nothing, guaranteed nothing,-to the Italian patriots. In 
the case of Italy, as in that of Spain, political proselytism, 
as a system, entered into the calculations of their original 
policy. A few facts will suffice to demonstrate the truth 
of this assertion. And let it not be forgotten that these 
facts are irrefragable :-— 

That which the new monarchy had done for the Spa- 
nish constitutionalists, it did likewise, though more ti- 
midly, for the Italian refugees. A great number of them 
were forwarded secretly to Lyons, and to various other 
points of the Alpine frontier; pecuniary assistance and 
othcr means for travelling were afforded them ; arms in 
sufficient quantity were collected, with the full knowledge 
of the government, at Lyons and Grenoble; a central 
committee, the whole of whose operations were commu- 
nicated to the ministry, was established at Lyons, from 
whence it acted freely and under the effective protection 
of the local authorities, civil as well as military ; in fine, 
Louis Philippe, having fruitlessly written to the late king 
of Naples and to his young successor, to engage those 
princes in an alliance with new France, and to grant a 
constitution to the Neapolitans; and seeing plainly that 
his good advice would not be listened to, unless favoured 
by the uneasiness which the patriots of the two Sicilies 
might occasion their government, General Pepe was re- 
quested to present at the Palais-Royal a draught of a 
constitution, which was forwarded to the Neapolitans. 
However, as justice is due to every one, I ought to add, 
that Pepe, having expressed to Louis Philippe his inten. 
tion of repairing to Naples, the king sent word to that 

eneral that he would not advise him to take that step, 
for he could not answer for the safety of his person. 

Lafayette, however, placing little confidenee in those 
private assurances, and wishing to have a public declara. 
tion on that point, called thrice upon the ministry, from 
the tribune, and thrice he obtained the official assent of 
the government to his definition of the system of non. 
intervention; a definition which left no doubt as to the 
conduct France would pursue in respect to Italy. Not 
satisfied yet, with the public approval of the cabinet, La- 
fayette wished likewise to be assured of that of the king. 
He therefore went to Louis Philippe, and said to him: 
“ Have you read my speech upon the system of non- 
intervention, and do you approve of the definition I have 
given of that system ?”—* Assuredly, yes,” answered the 
king. “ It has then the assent of Your Majesty ?” replied 
the general.—* Most undoubtedly,” added the king. 

It was during. these transactions that the insurrection 
of Modena broke out, and then that of Bologna. The 
patriots of central Italy, not having the least doubt of the 
concurrence of France, but wishing to ascertain to what 
extent they might rely on her support in certain circum. 
stances, had sent deputies to Paris to assure themselves 
of the intentions of the new government, in the probable 
event of an attempt at armed intervention on the part of 
Austria, in the affairs of Modena and the, Legations. 
These deputies received, in several interviews with the 
minister for foreign affairs, the formal and rejterated 
promise that France would never permit the interference 


of Austria, and that if a single regiment of the emperor's 





general haa always, on that point, given an evasive answer, 


troops passed over the frontier of the duchy of Modena 
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or of the Papal states, a French army would penetrate at} ‘I'his threefold proposal gave rise to warm discussions 
the same moment into Italy. Lafayette, to whom the|inthe council. ‘lhe king, who, even before the question 
Italian deputation had likewise applied, and who was} relative to the Duchy of Modena had been brought un- 
more sensible than any one of the depth of the abyss into| der deliberation, had declared for the occupation of that 
which a misplaced confidence might precipitate the Ita-| state, on the ground of the reversionary title above stated, 
lian patriots, repaired to M. Sebastiani, implored him to] urged anew his opinion in favour of that concession. 
Jet him know, on this subject, the intentions of the cabi-}| M. Laffitte warmly opposed it. That minister stated in 
' net, and received from him the same protestations that| support of his opinion: 1st. That the succession to the 
, had been made to the deputation. It was on the faith of] Duchy of Modena was not open: 2d. That even were 
‘these guarantees that the insurrections of Modena and| the reversionary title claimed by Austria actually acquir- 
Bologna took place, the issue of which, skilfully directed, |ed by that power, the interests of France, and above all, 
might have placed in our hands the whole moral and{| the moral interests of the revolution of July, would op- 
physical strength of Italy. pose invincible barriers to the permission of its exercise. 


Such was the state of things, when the government of| As for the constitutional institutions to be obtained for 















that shameful abandonment of principle, it is necessary 4 
to examine into the real causes which produced it. demanded that a note, based on the reasons he had laid 


Europe saw their dominions exposed to the irruption of 
the revolutionary torrent ; and, in their first alarm, they 
awaited, as for the accomplishment of a decree of fate,}every means in her power, the rigorous observance o 
the concussion with which their thrones were threatened. | the principle of non-intervention, proclaimed by her as 


Events were happening every day to confirm that appre- 
hension. Already Belgium, Switzerland, and Poland had | opinion of Lafayette relative to the affairs of Italy, and 


from that position. It involved for that power, the pre- 
servation of the choicest jewel of her crown, Lombar- 
dy, which threatened to follow the example of the in- 
surgent states of central Italy ; Piedmont already felt 
itself disturbed by the rising of Parma; the German 
troops were scarcely sufficient to restrain the Austro- 
Italian populations from the lake of Como to the Vene- 
tian canals! The cabinet of Vienna saw perfectly well 
that the presence of a single French flag on the southern] 
declivity of the Alps, would be sufficient to throw all 


that she was marching the flower of her army into Ita- 


Louis Philippe, repelling roughly and indignantly all] Romagna, the president of the council showed the ab- 


idea of identification with the Italian patriots, and even|surdity and impossibility of any such project, so long as 
the suspicion of any patronage whatever of the proscribed | the temporal power of the sovereign pontiff should not 
foreigners, sent Lieutenant General Bachelu to Lyons,| be separated from his spiritual power. ‘ Only imagine,” 


with orders to dissolve the Italian committee which had] said he, “a chamber of peers composed of cardinals, and 
been formed there with its approbation, to seize the col-}an elective chamber filled with rectors and vicars!” In 
lections of arms that had been made there with its tacit} the disarming proposal, M. Laffitte saw only a leurre on 


consent, to disperse the refugees who had gathered on|the part of Austria; a means for procuring delay, 


the Alpine frontier, and to paralyse all the insurrectionary 
measures which it had urged them to take for restoring | lull her into a deceitful security. In short, the president 


liberty to their country. 


brought forward to paralyse the activity of France, and 


of the council, considering the whole of the Austrian pro- 


In order to understand properly the whole extent of] posal as a deception directed against France and the or- 
der of things which had sprung out of the barricades, 


Struck with the amazing event of July, the kings of| down, should be immediately addressed to the cabinet ot 
Vienna, to notify to it the positive refusal of France to 
adhere to its proposals, and her resolution to exact, by 


the basis of her foreign policy. Such was likewise the 


interposed themselves between the French principle of| that opinion he expressed with an earnestness that had 
the sovereignty of the people, and. the foreign doctrine of 
legitimacy. Germany itself saw the gathering of the} 
thunder cloud, precursor of the tempest. Every where| ciples and the men of July. 
the warmest sympathy for our revolution was the pre- 
dominant feeling of the people. In short, it was impos- 
sible for the absolute monarchies to think that France| Laffitte and Lafayette; and, on the next day, M. Sebas- 
would be so inane, as not to avail herself, whatever in 
other respects might be her moderation, of the embar-|the opinions expressed the day before by the prime mi- 
rassments in the midst of which her enemies had so|nister. : 

suddenly been plunged. It was evident to these cabinets} Was this note forwarded to the court of Vienna? We 
that a modification, more or less important, in the trea- 
ties of 1815, would be the inevitable consequence of the| moment some very serious surmises of the existence of a 
overthrow of that monarchy, the existence of which those 
treaties had guaranteed. None foresaw, nor could fore- 
sce, that there would be found among us a cabinet capable | who then formed part of the cabinet of Louis Philippe. 
of condemning the France of July to remain a mere spec- 
tator of the events that were going to take place in Eu- 
rope. In faet, it is one of the prodigics of that period, 
that a few men should have appeared capable of aban- ort 
doning the position in which the revolution of July had} changed that suspicion into certainty. 
placed their country, and disregarding the palpable ne- 
cessity of directing every negotiation in the view of ob- 
taining compensation for the painful sacrifices imposed 
upon France by the treaty of Paris. 


must believe it was. At all events there arose from that 


secret correspondence between the Palais-Royal and the 
foreign diplomatists, in the minds of the patriot ministers 


M.-Laffitte suspected, with pain, that despatches of the 
first importance, and the results of which might implicate 
his responsibility, were kept from the knowledge of the 
council ; when a fortuitous circumstance occurred, which 


It was a short time after the discussion which I have 
just related, respecting the affairs of Italy, that is to say, 
on Tuesday the 5th of March, 1831, that a courier from 
Vienna had brought to M. Sebastiani a despatch from 
Marshal Maison, who informed his government that M. 
de Metternich had just notified to him, that the Austrian 
cabinet did not recognise the principle of non-intervention, 
and that his own firm determination was to interfere, by 
arms, not only in the states of Parma and Modena, but 
in all the provinces of Italy to which the insurrection 
should spread. “ Hitherto,” M. de Metternich said, “ we 
have allowed France to put forward the principle of non- 
intervention, but it is time she should learn that we do 
not mean to recognise it in what concerns Italy. We 
shall carry our arms whithersocver the.insurrection shall 
extend. If this intervention inust lead to war, be it so; 
let war come. We would rather run all its chances 
than be exposed. to perish in the midst of popular tu- 


ly, where she expected to fight us, was the first to open|™ults.” 
negotiations with France, the object of which was to] ‘ You know,” wrote our ambassador, “ that hitherto 


Austria understood very well the logical inferences 


Italy into a flame. 
In this state of things, Austria, at the same time 


prevent, or at least to postpone, a conflict, upon the issue} no one had declared more openly for peace than myself; 
of which might depend the loss of her possessions in} but I am now convinced, that to -ward off the dangers 
Italy. M. d’Appouy presented, at the time, to the cabi-| which threaten France, it is necessary, without ‘delay, 


net of the Tuileries,.a verbal proposition, which M.|and before the Austrian levies are organised, to be first 


Sebastiani laid before the council, and the objects of|in the field, and throw an army into Piedmont.” 


which were : This important despatch reached the minister for for- 


Ist. To allow Austria to occupy immediately the|eign affairs on Saturday the 5th of March. A copy, in 
Duchy of Modena, on the ground of the house of Haps-|the handwriting of the son-in-law of M. Sebastiani, was 
burg’s reversionary title to that duchy, after the extine-| immediately forwarded to the king; and yet, on Tuesday 
tion of the reigning ducal family. the 7th, no communication of it had been made to the 

2d, To unite in prevailing upon the Holy See to| council of ministers. M. Laffitte himself was informed} posed 
grant a representative constitution to the states of the] of it only through an indiscretion committed in the of- 
Chareh. fice of the Hotel des Capucines. He repaired immedi- 

34. To consider, jointly and severally, of the means| ately afterwards to the Palais-Royal, and asked the king 
of effecting a general disarming throughout the continent.| if he knew of a despatch from Vienna, that was said to 
























the effect of overawing, at least in appearance, the weak- 
nesses which had already conspired to sacrifice the prin- 


The other members of the cabinet, and the king him- 
self, appeared to be on the side of the advice of MM. 


tiani read to the council a note drawn up in the spirit ot 






















have arrived at the Foreign Office three days before, 
The king answered that he did, and on Laffitte’s express. 
ing his astonishment, the prince explained that 
silence by the necessity of sometimes guarding against 
the indiscretions committed in the council, The 
minister of war came in just at the time. M. 
having put the same question to him as to the king, Mar. 
shal Soult answered that he was eompletely ignorant of 
that circumstance, and manifested the greatest indigna, 
tion against M. Sebastiani, whom he called a trait, 
Finally, came in the minister for foreign affairs, who, 
being questioned by the president of the council, answer. 
ed, stammering, that he had certainly received a letter 
from Marshal Maison, but that that letter was not of 
great importance, and that, besides, he had not had time 
to communicate it to his colleagues. However, upon 
the demand of M. Laffitte, the minister, who had not 
yet placed the despatch in his portfolio, went to his office 
to fetch it, and at last laid it before the council. The 
opinion of the members to whom the existence of that 
document had been a secret, is, that the king and M, 
Sebastiani had intended to keep it from their know 

From that moment, and notwithstanding that it was 
promised that a similar mystification should not be re. 
peated, M. Laffitte determined on retiring. I can affirm 
that his resignation was owing principally to the opinion 
which the king entertained upon the foreign poliey of 
France. That prince would have peace at any price, 
and declared openly, that, whatever in that respect might 
be the opinion of his council, his own was irrey 
and unalterable. 

Nevertheless, Louis Philippe opposed or feigned t 
oppose with all his might M. Laffitte’s intention to retire, 
by which retirement, said he, his friend would do him 
more harm than he had done him good by assisting to 
place the crown upon his head. However, at the end of 
an audience in which he again laid down his system of 
government, a system of movement and progression, dis. 
metrically opposed to that in which the king declared 
his intention to persist, M. Laffitte entreated his majes 
ty to accept his resignation, and earnestly advised him 
to entrust the presidency of the council to M. Casimir 
Périer. The king again refused to accept his resign 
tion, and evinced the most unqualified aversion for the 
successor whom Laffitte had named. Louis Philippe 
said, at the time, that he had a decided antipathy to M. 
Casimir Périer’s imperious character, to his constantill 
health, and even to the colour of his face. * 

Notwithstanding all that, M. Laffitte, resolved at any 
rate to withdraw from a false position, unworthy of his 
political honesty, convened next day a council of the 
ministers, which met at the Treasury, and in which, af 
ter representing the system pursued until then as de 
tructive to the principles of the revolution of Me 
the interests and the honour of France, he again 
his notions of government, and called upon his colleagues 
to choose without delay between the adoption of hissy 
tem and his immediate resignation. His col 
were silent; he renewed his question yet more urgently; 
the same silence ensued; one of them only, M. de Mon- 
talivet, answered that, for his part, he was more inclined 
to conform to the system of M. Périer than to that of 
M. Laffitte. At those words M. Laffitte declared the 
sitting ended. This was on the 11th of March; the 
next day, the 12th, the resignation of the president of 
the council was tendered for the third time, and ac 
by him who, a few days before, had again told him that 
St. James and St. Philip were united on earth as they 
were in heaven. ; ’ 

Such were the circumstances that led to the formation 
of the ministry of the 13th of March. on 

Here a question suggests itself, which has given ms 
to doubts unfavourable to the good faith of the citizen 
monarchy, but for the solution of which histeay is fod i 
only furnished with conjectures. It is asked w 
the regret so lavishly expressed for the retirement of M. 
Laffitte, and the dissolution of his cabinet, were 
sincere: or whether, on the contrary, the temporary 
ployment of some patriots in the conducting of the 
lic affairs had not been considered merely a ne 
the moment, and their removal premeditated from 
very day of their accession, and prepared by an intrigw 
of which the ordinances of the 13th of March were oily 
the natural winding up? However readily we may 


* This antipathy to M. Casimir Perier, whether real or atiecnl 
was not the only sacrifice. that the monarchy of the known 
upon itself in the choice of its ministers. It is well panes! 
that in their famiiiar communications, the king and the io 
Orleans professed, at that time, the most sovereign contempt iy 
Marsha! Soult, and often amused themselves with Jaug pai 
gasconading efforts of that minister to get himself appoin 
dent of the council. Pa : 
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Se J . 
YS before, Ff jieve in the existence of every species of political hypo-| dictating the constant use of the same means against the] irreconcilable passions, the most contradictory expecta- 
"Sexpres. FF crisy, one is reluctant to admit such a construction as| projects and the pretensions of the same enemies. From| tions, were all centred at the trial of the ministers. This 
at strange J would prove the throne of the barricades to be nothing] these opinions, determined on for fifty years, upon affairs] moment was awaited with equal impatience by the Car- 
ng agains’ ff tut the stage of a mountebank, upon which every thing,| of ee has sprung that unalterable attachment} lists, the Bonapartists, and particularly by the foreign 
cil. The | een to the effusions of friendship, is a mere farce.|of Lafayette to all those nations who have either con-| cabinets, all firmly believing that the monarchy of July 
Ml. Lafitte [ will not, therefore, believe that, in high places, affection,| quered or endeavoured to conquer their liberties. Hence} would not survive this great trial of its stability. 
king, Mar. itude, reluctance, and tears, have been only acted, but} that filial love, that unlimited confidence, that religious} This situation, already so difficult, became still more 
morant of § will take all these demonstrations to be true. However,| veneration, which all the patriots of Europe and Ame-| complicated, by the presence of a number of returned 
it indigm. it is a positive fact, which I put without comment to the] rica testify towards the veteran of the cause of the| transports, thieves, and malefactors of every kind, who, 
da traitor, BF sonsciences of my readers, that, before M. Laffitte’s ac-| people. having derived no profit from the grand week, hoped to 
who, upon ff cession to the presidency of the council, some one who| ‘This almost universal naturalisation of Lafayette is,| find in a new commotion, an ample indemnity for the 
l, answer. was labouring to procure the appointment of M. Périer,| undoubtedly, an absolute phenomenon in the history of| sacrifices imposed upon them by the sublime popular 
ed a letter § received from the latter this very significant answer: “/t| the world. It may be conceived that the man whom all] probity which sanctified the days of July. In fine, it 
7as not isin vain; the moment is not yet arrived ; Laffitte must| the states of South America, from Chili to the Isle of| was necessary to add to all these elements of disorder, 
t had time sl” Palma, have chosen as the arbiter of their destinies ;|the secret but very active co-operation of the police, 
ver, Upon [have spoken at some length of the circumstances} whom North America claims as one of her purest glo-| which, after living upon the wages of the Empire and 
0 had not ff ielative to the ministry of the 3d of November, because] ries ; to whom the people of Europe testify the same] of legitimacy, was inclined to give itself up to any other 
> his office bear the same character of political apostacy as| feelings, in proportion as they wish to be free; it may be] power that would offer it greater profits and more secu- 
cil, The § those which led to the removal of Lafayette from public| conceived, | say, that such a man has an existence apart| rity for its duration than a throne of yesterday, which 
ce of tht § afhirs. However, it would be a great mistake to con-| in the politics of the world, an existence which, to make| nobody expected would last. 
y and M. § inde from this coincidence, that an absolute identity of| use of his own expression in a letter to his constituents,| As for the republican youth, already so dissatisfied 
nowledge, inciples existed between the commander in chief’ of| he is far from wishing to resign. This patriotic Univer-| with the crooked march of the new government, it is 
wat it was Hf the national guards of the kingdom and the ministry of] sality is an object of terror to the despotism and the aris-| but justice to say, that whether through a conscientious 
rot be re. the 3d of November. In another chapter of this book, I] tocracy that weigh so heavily upon the world. But the} feeling of legal order, or apprehending a disturbance 
an affirm shall prove, on the contrary, that decided differences of} friends of order and of a wise liberty, can and do only see| favourable to the Carlist or Imperial interest, or whether, 
> Opinions spinion upon the most essential points of our internal and] in it a moral power, which may immensely contribute} in fine, their affection for Lafayette was stronger than 
poliey of external policy often broke out between Lafayette and| towards the emancipation of Europe, and the introduc-| their resentments, they sacrificed every other considera- 
iny price, BF that cabinet, collectively considered. ‘Thus, for instance,| tion into the code of public law which is now preparing,| tion to the public tranquillity, and cordially seconded 


ect mi they constantly differed upon the question of the tax} of true principles of equality, liberty, and order, at the| the zeal and the efforts of the national guard. 

rev ying qualification for electors and deputies, upon the] least possible cost of disturbance and suffering. Meanwhile the capital was a prey to the most dreadful 

é biorty of the press, the security to be given by the pro- peas”: SRM anxiety. At court, at the exchange, in the saloons, in 

igned t ietors of newspapers, the monopoly of printing, &c. CHAPTER Xv the counting houses, in the warehouses, everywhere, the 

to retire, now that they are confounded in one common re- — . men, who after the danger, most ardently wished and 
Trial of the ministers—This event awakens the expectation of all] called for the dismissal of Lafayette, were not the least 


1 do him probation in the eyes of the court, and those intriguers| Trial o enn wt ege bo ne — daa 

fo § whoobstruct its approach, I have thought it better only oa es hepete LadawennSincieey poe sige protestations, | ward in sounding his praises, and proclaiming him 

he end of tomake one general mention of the slight which had to} with which he is loaded—With what intention he renews his] once again, the saviour of his country, and the egis of 

— be endured by patriots, who differing as to the means, ye pone the one of the ag Ey eg Spe somerset the monarchy. The vain which had become 
sit PRO . ie . of people’s minds—Measures taken by Lafayette to secure the oan ‘ . 

> bp asto the principle; the triumph of the revolution lives of the accused and the independence of the judges—He the asylum whither all the tremblers of the higher classes 

of Jul had taken refuge during the storm, were in ecstasy, 





declared ; the interest and the honour of France. compromises his popularity—Result of the trial—The danger I , : : 
ey {n the midst of all the struggles which he had to sus-] passed, ingratitude revives. while shaking with fear, before the unrivalled man, 
ised him tain in the council and at the tribune, to save the honour] The divarication of political opinions and views which| whose virtue: they said, eclipsed the finest characters of 


antiquity. Just then, when the name of Lafayette was 
mentioned, every thing that was loyal, patriotic, and dis- 
interested, was understood. I recollect a few jokes 
passed by the cing 2 at the expense of the pale 
faces, the grotesque confusion, and the doctrinaire quak- 
ings, which his father’s palace exhibited. “It was 
enough to make one die with laughter,” said His Royal 
Highness. 

Such was the disposition of men’s minds, when the 
king’s council apprised Lafayette that the fullest powers 
were entrusted to him, and thai he was to remain invest- 


Casimir of France and the liberty of her most natural allies, La-| already separated Lafayette from the men of the 7th of 
resign fayette did not forget other interests extremely dear to| August, was still increasing, when the approaching trial 
1 forthe tim, although they were being agitated on a distant] of the ministers gave another colouring to the intentions 
Philippe stage. Under the regime that had just perished, he had| of the court with respect to the commander-in-chief of 
ry to M. in vain urged, for ten years, the recognition of the South| the national guards of the kingdom. The most entire 
istantill J American states. But the old government, restrained by| confidence, the most affectionate deference, the most 
fimily considerations, and remaining deaf to the call of filial respect, succeeded, on a sudden, to the suspicions, 

| at any ff thecommercial and political interests of France, had al-|the umbrage, the jealousy, and the private sarcasms, 
y of his lowed England, by the priority of her relations with the| which had already fallen to the lot of the noble general. 
of the new states of that rich hemisphere, to take possession} Lafayette was not deceived by these demonstrations ; 
hich, af ofall the advantages which a similarity of manners,| he pitied the feeling that dictated them; and although 


1 as des- cimate, religion, and the experience acquired by our| he very clearly foresaw their termination, he neverthe- ed with them during the whole time that the trial of the 
July, to commercial transactions through the medium of old/ less persisted in the resolution of performing his duty in| ministers should last. The police of the Palace-Royal, 
of the Luxembourg, and of the Chamber of Peers, the 


Spain, had opened to us in vain. every particular; and, if necessary, of sacrificing his 
lleagues Lafayette thought, that France having shaken off the] popularity for the honour of the revolution of July. At- 
his ey yoke of the Restoration and of the Holy Alliance,| tached to this revolution, even to enthusiasm, his chief 

‘ should seize upon this moment to make a frank and] aspiration was that it should go down to posterity as the 
gently; plain declaration of the independence and the nationality} beau idéal of popular omnipotence. 
le ”. of the old Spanish colonies. Consequently, in the first} To any other than Lafayette, the project of saving a 

of days of the revolution of July, he ascended the tribune,| few men, whose hands were steeped in the blood of so 
that interrogated M. Molé, and drew from the government| many patriots whose graves were scarcely closed, would 
ared the Fan official declaration, that France recognised, as inde-| have been insurmountably difficult; any other popularity | whatever it might be. 
ch; the ff pendent states, the different republics of South America ;| than his own would have inevitably perished in the at-| The following is the order of the day which he pub- 
ident of that she was ready to treat with their envoys and to ac- tempt. The names of the ministers whom he wished lished on this subject: I only give this document as the 
cepted eredit her own to their governments. This was a great|to save from the vengeance of the people, reminded] starting point of the measures which we shall find him 
ay 4 eee ee which Poa would a been still them of a war unto death, and sworn from all time,| taking. 

in dispute, had not the man of the two worlds caused it] against our libertics. ‘These men had been selected b 
‘ tobe decided, more through the power of circumstances rd oligarchy from among the most guilty and the lea 2 ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE Sr or Decemaer, 1830. 
mation § than by the wish of the men in power. Who, in fact, sympathetic towards France, among the actors and the} The General, commander-in-chief of the National 

; would now venture to assert that, had Ferdinand VII. accomplices in all the counter-revolutionary plots that| Guards, being ordered by the King to take also the com- 
en 1m § required the non-recognition of his old transatlantic pos-| had been carried on for forty years. They were the pro-| mand of the troops of the line that shall be on duty on 
citizen essions, as a condition of his recognising the accession] moters of all the intrigues, the performers of all the| occasion of the trial of the ministers, gives the following 
3 aS of Louis Philippe, that concession would have been re- violences, with which the country had been harassed] directions :— 
fused him ? under the Restoration. In whatever way they were| ‘The chief of the staff of the National Guard, and 
of M. Such was Lafayette in his relations with diplomacy,| considered, these men, submissive yet despotic, ferocious General Fabvier, will make arrangements to carry into 
oy with the patriots of every country, and with the external yet imbecile, the refuse of the emigrants, or the tools of| effect the measures ordered by the generai in chief con- 

i 


command of the troops of the line, together with that 
of the national guard, were exclusively confided to him. 
Where the duty of Lafayette was clearly traced out, he 
could not hesitate in his decision. He willingly accept- 
ed all the responsibility thus accumulated upon a man 
of seventy, and took upon himself to ensure the regular 
course of justice, and the strict execution of its sentence 


plicy. of France, after that Revolution which was to] the Empire, had presented a contradiction the most ex-| cerning the removal of the prisoners to the Luxembourg, 
and the maintenance of public order. 


which the Bourbons had despoiled her. sulted. They had, moreover, conceived, meditated, and] “ Generals Fabvier and Carbonne! will transmit the 
orders of the general in chief to the troops, whether or 


ry 

he 

4 

om Brought up in the grand school of revolutions; in-| signed the ordinances ; they had caused the capital to . , : 

ntrigue by the contemplation of the vicissitudes which| be fired upon during three days ; twenty thousand fami-| the national guards or the line, as also to Colonel Feis- 

0 accompanied the emancipation of America and of the} lies called them toaccount for the loss of inchiend athe, tamel, first in command, and to Lieutenant-colonel Lavo- 

1ay {nest country in Europe; by turns an actor and a vic-|a son, or a friend, murdered by their orders. And to or sens rte —— hief of the general staff, th 
in tragic perft ; Lafayette had ired,| what class did th victims bel ? To that isel n the absence of the chet of the erar as je 

these tragic performances aye acquired,| what class did these victims belong ‘0 that precise sidea-de-camp G. W. Lafayetic and Joubert will Talat 


lave restored France to the rank and consideration of] traordinary by which national probity had ever been in- 


affected, by the experience of half a century, the entire convic-| which Lafayette particularly cherished d by whi 
: y cherished, and by whi e , 
ped tion that the most solid security for the liberty of a na-| he was the most sincerely beloved and respected. ~ the duties of under-chiefs of the staff, and one of them 
Duke of on, is the liberty of all those which are contiguous to] Almost the whole of the national guards also demand-| Will remain at the quarters of general staff, with the 
fo itnd that, for a revolution to become stable, especially] ed against the ministers the most severe application of} general in chief, to sign orders. 





yd % 2 continent, it nrust-be defended by a combination of] the law for the punishment of high treason. “ From the Ith of this month, and until further or- 
Seneral interests, and of occasions for mutual assistance,| On another side, the most opposite parties, the most] ders, the major-generals, colonels, superior officers of the 
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staff or of the legions, and all the citizens composing the 
national guard of Paris and its district, are not, under 
any pretext, to put off their uniform. 

“The national guards forming part of the battalions 
of reserve in each legion, may attend to their private 
affairs, on leaving, however, information at their dwell- 
ings, where they are to be found in case of their being 
called for. 

* Those who shall be on guard at the Luxembourg, 
are not to leave their posts without a written permission 
from. the officer first in command. From the same pe- 
riod a chief of battalion shall be on guard at the chef- 
liew of each arrondissement, and shall proceed to execute 
the orders given by the general staff, or by Generals 
Fabvier and Carbounel. 

“ Particular instructions will be sent daily to each 
chief of a legion or commanding officer. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 

From the time of the arrest of the ministers (which 
was quite fortuitous, and certainly independent of the 
will of Louis Philippe, who wished their escape) Lafay- 
ette had used every means to save those deeply guilty 
men from the almost inevitable fate that threatened 
them. He wished that they should be made the subject 
of a severe example of national justice ; but it was re- 
pugnant to his feelings that the people of the barricades, 
after having been so generous to Charles X., should 
show themselves vindictive and implacable towards those 
who carried into effect the counter-revolutionary will of 
that despot; more especially as these same ministers, 
who had no protector but himself, were the very men 
who but lately had ordered him to be arrested and shot. 
Besides, Lafayette idolised the revolution of July ; and 
the mere idea of secing it lowercd to the system of the 
scaffold, would, in his opinion, detract from its romantic 
character, or, as | have already said, from its beau idéal. 

It was with this intention (openly avowed, notwith- 
standing the popular irritation which it must of neces- 
eity excite against him,) that Lafayette, who, besides, 
had always shown himself opposed to the punishment of 
death, particularly for political offences, had supported, 
on the 17th of August, the proposition of M. de Tracy, 
tending to obtain the immediate abolition of that pun- 
ishment. Lafayette did not dissemble that the great 
approaching trial was an additional motive with him for 
soliciting the Chamber to adopt the proposition of his 
honourable friend ; for, as he said upon every opportunity, 
he thought it was of the greatest importance that vic- 
tims should no lenger be sacrificed after the combat. 
And when his friends observed to him, that his anxiety 
on behalf of those guilty ministers would render him 
very unpopular, at a time when the relatives and friends 
of six thousand victims were calling for justice on the 
blood that had just been shed, he replied, that “ popula- 
rity which is the most valuable of treasures, the only 
one that is worthy of ambition, is, however, like all 
other treasures, intended to be expended in the promotion 
of the public welfare and of justice, of the truc national 
interests, such as they appear to the conscience of him 
who makes use of it.” 

He had delivered the foliowing speech upon this pain- 
ful subject, three months previous to the trial of those 
ministers, who, but eight-and-twenty days before, had 
pointed him out to the executioners of Charles X :— 

“ T think that the abolition of the punishment of death 
is a principle, or rather an isolated opinion, independent 
of the judicial ameliorations of which I feel, as he does, 
the necessity. I will persist in calling for it, as long as 
the infallibility of man’s judgment shall not have been 
proved tome. ‘This question, gentlemen, is not a new 
one: the abolition of the punishment of death has been 
ealled for, in all times, by the most respectable publicists. 
It was called for in the Constituent Assembly by many 
deputies, of whom I shall only mention three: Adrian 
Dupont, a most enlightened magistrate ; M. de Tracy, 
the father of my honourable friend the author of the ad- 
mirable Commentary upon Montesquieu; and the vir- 
tuous Larochefoucauld, the truest model of a great and 
excellent citizen, so lamentably, so basely murdered at 
Gisors, after the 10th of August. This question at pre- 
sent occupies the senate of the United States. It has 
been introduced there by the same Edward Livingston 
who has completed the work commenced by him in the 
legislature of the state of Louisiana. 

“How unfortunate, gentlemen, that the abolition of 
the punishment of death should not have been adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly! How much irreparable 
grief would have been spared us! And what would not 
the greater number of those even who concurred in those 
various and maltitudinous condemnations haye given, a 
short time after, to redeem, even at the Sacrifice of their 


blood, the part which they had taken in those sentences ? 
I acknowledge, gentlemen, that since our political storms, 
[ feel an invincible horror of the punishment of death. 
Our present revolution bears quite a different character 
from the preceding revolutions. With patriotism and 
courage we have seen the greatest generosity united. It 
were worthy of this last revolution to distinguish itself, 
thus early, by the great act of humanity which my ho- 
nourable {friend has just proposed to you. I vote for its 
being taken into consideration.” 

I render homage to the feelings that placed such lan- 
guage in the mouth of him who has been called with 
reason, the legate of the Constituent Assembly ; of him, 
who, forty years before, had joined his voice to the elo- 
quent voice of Duport, in demanding the suppression of 
this human immolation. The inviolability of the life of 
man, has been, at all times, in the eyes of the most en- 
lightened philosophers, the principle upon which all hu- 
man society rests; and the time is doubtless not far dis- 
tant when this conservative principle will be established, 
and momentary utility will give way to eternal justice. 
As the honourable M. de Tracy has said, “ Nothing but 
what is just and true, can be really productive of benefi- 
cial consequences.” 

Nevertheless, it may be allowable to ask, whether the 
moment was opportune for submitting this important 
question to the legislature, when, in order to proceed 
consequentially, it would have becn necessary, first of 
all, to enter upon an entire revision of the penal code, 
the Draconian severity of which still bears the impress 
of the most intolerable despotism? In order to save a 
few great criminals, ought the question to have been 
treated in this isolated manner, while, in the general 
opinion, its consideration called for long meditation, pro- 
found discussions, and a time of tranquillity ? 

In fine, the punishment of death being in force at the 
time the ministers were brought to trial, and when enor- 
mous crimes had just been perpetrated against what is 
dearest to man—liberty ; was it not to be feared that, in 
depriving the law of its strongest sanction, the authority 
of the national sovereignty might be weakened, and the 
charge of a partiality entirely aristocratic might be in- 
curred? I declare, that, in my opinion, as in that of 
every conscientious man, the punishment of death ought 
to be abolished ; I also declare, that after contributing, 
with all my feeble means to save the wholesale murder- 
ers employed by Charles X., from the death which the 
vengeance of the people might have inflicted upon them, 
I congratulate myself every day more and more that the 
national justice did not bear heavily upon them. But 
when I reflect upon the considerations which seemed to 
justify the making a great example, such as the necessity 
of binding the cause of the new monarchy to that of the 
revolution, by a decisive act of retribution, to strike terror 
into all who might attempt to tread in the footsteps of a 
felonious cabinet, and to prove to Europe that an impass- 
able abyss separated the revolution from the new order 
of things; when, above all, I remember the disposition 
of people’s minds, and the violent exclamations which 
called for the punishment of those signal criminals, and 
when I see that the axe of the executioner has again 
fallen upon the necks of the people, as soon as it ceased 
to be suspended over those of their most implacable ene- 
mies; then I cannot forbear saying, that in those most 
trying circumstances, Lafayette gratuitously staked his 
immense popularity for the sake of gratifying an exalted 
feeling of generosity and humanity. M. de Polignac 
had set a price upon the head of Lafayette; Lafayette re- 
solved to save the head of M. de Polignac: history will 
perhaps declare, that this conduct showed the man—the 
virtuous man, no doubt; but has not virtue also its pride? 
However that may be, all Europe had its eyes fixed 
upon Lafayette. His enemies awaited the event with 
the strongest hope—his friends in the- most painful 
anxiety : both saw in it the necessary termination of his 
popularity, and consequently of his political existence. 
In fact,.symptoms of deep dissatisfaction on account of 
the solicitude he showed in favour of the prisoners at 
Vincennes, broke out even in the midst of his staff. 
There, as among the people, the national guards, and the 
youth of the schools, indignation was manifested at the 
idea that the instigators of the ordinances of July, the 
authors of the massacre of seven thousand patriots, should 
enjoy a scandalous impunity, ere the ashes of. their vic- 
tims were yet cold. A cry of vengeance re-echoed from 
all sides; and it was only, it must be said, in the hope of 
obtaining that vengeance from the law, that the people 
refrained from taking it with their own hands. 

This exasperation of the public mind, well known to 
Lafayette, which was exaggerated to him by his parti- 
Sans as well as by his adversaries, only made him still 








—— 
more éetermined to withstand the storm, and to procure 
at any sacrifice, that the law should be respected. He 
accordingly took every measure which his vast command 
placed at his disposal, to maintain public tranquillity ; to 
preserve the lives of the accused ministers, and the ode 
pendence of the high court, which had reconciled itself 
to passing judgment on its friends. 

In 1789, as in 1830, Lafayette, in his efforts to main, 
tain public order, had always acted upon the principle of 
avoiding sudden and alarming movements, of preventing 
rather than repressing, of persuading rather than ¢, 
ercing. His system was constantly to stem the torrent of 
popular tumult by patience and the vis inertie of great 
masses, rather than by those murderous charges and 
noisy demonstrations, which in general appeared to him 
only calculated to sow the dangerous seeds of hatred and 
revenge among the citizens. As he has himself said 
that which he feared the most was, to excite the si 
mosity of the working-jackets against the uniforms of 
the national guards; a consideration all-powerful in his 
eyes, but which, however, never prevented him from 
manifesting firmness in the execution of his duty, hoy. 
ever rigorous it might be. 

’ This prudence, at once pcelitic and paternal, was ql. 
ways advantageous to Lafayette. I have frequently had 
an opportunity of convincing myself that the benevolent 
zeal of his fellow citizens of every party, procured him 
information, upon which he took measures that gene. 
rally anticipated the tardy communications which the 
police transmitted to his staff. This system of firmness 
and conciliation was at all times the rule by which he 
was guided. It will be scen on looking over the jour. 
nals of the day, that in the most difficult periods of our 
first revolution, it often happened to him, in order to 
avoid a collision between the national guard and the peo- 
ple, to throw himself alone in the midst of a tumultuous 
populace, to quict them, rescue the victims, and himself 
deliver up the guilty into the hands of justice.* 

The doctrinaires have had the insolence to tax the 
conduct of Lafayette with weakness and with succumb. 
ing to the mob; and this false imputation has not keen 
without its influence upon superficial minds, who pre. 
fer adopting a given opinion to observing and reflecting 
for themselves. Were it necessary, it might here be the 
place to say, that never, and least of all during his com. 
mand of 1830, did Lafayette obtain popularity by il- 
timed concession. Let the disturbances that necessarily 
arose in the first ebullition of the revolution of July, be 
compared with the disturbances occasioned by the reac. 
tionary policy of the cabinet of the 13th of March, and 
let it be candidly declared whether any parallel exists 
between the relative importance and disastrous conse. 
quences of the one and of the other. I do not yet speak 
of the deplorable conflict that has just filled the streets of 
Paris with blood: those days of mourning will find in 
this work a place that was not reserved for them. — 

As M. Odilon Barrot reminded the present ministers, 
in speaking of the last events of Lyons; in the early 
days of the revolution, when the popular agitation was 
at its height, numerous and formidable assemblages 
having manifested improper intentions, Lafayette and 
the prefect of the Seine, men of the revolution and the 
movement, succeeded in repelling those tumultuous de. 
mands with a very different firmness from that which 
was evinced by the men of the juste milieu. There, also, 
the workmen in different trades, those men still covered 
with the dust of the barricades, demanded, with loud 
cries, an increase of wages ; others the demolition of ma- 
chinery, which they erroneously considered injurious to 
their interests. Well; let us . kindly informed whe- 
ther the general in chief, or the first magistrate of the 
department of the Seine, surrendered, in any of these 
crises, a single principle of justice and political economy: 

I recollect that some time after the trial of the mins 
ters, M. de Montalivet being present, some ardent p- 
triots came to inform Lafayette that a numerous assell- 
blage were proceeding to the triumphal arch of the Tu- 
leries to tear off the trophies of the Trocadero. 


*.A circumstance related by M. de Montlosier, in his ae 
(in other respects very partial and inexact, concerning the nore 
volutionary movements, which were only known to the in 
then in retirement at the extremity of Auvergne, through the 
terested correspondence of the aristocrats of Paris) exhibits 
nerous anxiety which always characterised the conduct 6} 
fayette, even towards his enemies. M, de Montlosier relaies 
at the termination of a very stormy sitting of the Constite® 4 
sembly, a sitting in which the Coté droit had violently attacket = 
fayette, he, M. Montlosier, was struck with the pertinacity 
which some national guards kept following him, and haying § - 
the reason of an officer who appeared to follow him in a cola 
ticular manner, he learned, with gratitude, that on all similar¢ ht 
sions, Lafayette ordered the national guards to wateh ys the 
the deputies of the Céé droit might not experieuce any ; 
part of the peop'e, whose irritation they had excited. 
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was the general in chief’s answer? ‘That he detested 
those impious trophies, as much as any body could; but 
that if it was intended to destroy them in an illegal man- 
ner, he would march against the tumultuous assemblage : 
and the assemblage retired at the voice of Lafayette. It 
js true, that when the patriots had retired, he strongly 
urged the minister of the interior to cause those bas-re- 
liefs, detestable monuments of a sacrilegous victory, to be 
immediately removed. M. de Montalivet promised their 
immediate demolition: these baubles, however, of the 
Restoration, were permitted to remain until after La- 
fayette’s resignation. Another assemblage came to de- 
mand their removal, in the presence of the king, of the 
new general in chief of the national guard, and the com- 
mander of the first military division, who were then re- 
viewing four battalions in the court-yard of the Tuileries. 

In the same manner were effaced those dear fleur-de- 
lis for the preservation of which so much anxiety had 
been manifested. ‘I'wo popular tumults were requisite, 


before it was decided upon to remove these emblems 


from the pediments of the Palais-Royal, and from the 
panels of the carriages of the citizen king ; which made 
Lafayette say, when Louis Philippe was complaining to 
him of the demands of the people; “ You know that I 
have always wished the removal of those ensigns of Co- 
blentz and of the Restoration: 1 would have destroyed 
them much earlier than you have done.” 

The patriots attached much importance to the removal 
of the remains of Manuel and Foy to the Pantheon. Six 
thousand young men, accompanied by a number of na- 
tional guards, took possession of the busts of those great 
citizens; and in their generous impatience to pay the 
debt of their country, they were marching in procession 
to the temple, when, rushing forward to meet these 
masses, and representiug to them that by such proceed- 
ings they were taking the law into their own hands, M. 
Odilon Barrot prevailed upon them, without difficulty, 
that the two busts should be deposited in the great hall 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, until a bill, which he promised to 
solicit, should have legalised the removal of’ their mortal 
remains to the Pantheon. And, indeed, the government 
hastened to ratify the promise of the prefect of the Seine, 
by appointing a commission, over which Lafayette pre- 
sided, and composed of Marshal Jourdan, MM. de Scho- 
nen, Jacqueminot, and Casimir Delavigne. This com- 
mittee drew up a projet de loi, which was agreed to, and 
presented to the Chamber by M. Guizot. But that was 
only a compromise with danger, a deception, a cowardly 
acton the part of the men of the 7th of August, who, 
after eighteen months’ delay, have succeeded in keeping 
from a sepulchre, on which is inscribed, To the great 
men, their country grateful, the remains of those men to 
whom France incontestably owes the most gratitude. 
The petty incidents and the miserable intrigues are not 
forgotten, which but lately compelled the honourable M, 
de Salverte to withdraw his motion,-to avoid new insults 
to the memory of the defenders of liberty. But, what is 
not known, and what will probably appear incredible, 
even at this time so fertile in monstrosities, is, that the 
only cause for the repugnance falling trom so high a 
quarter upon the remains of Manuel, was the anathema 
which this great orator had dared to hurl against the 
elder branch of the Bourbons. 'T'here are certain places 
where they were shocked at the bare idea of seeing a 
French chamber bequeath immortality to a tribune of 
the people, who had dared to proclaim, in the face of the 
world, that an invincible repugnance separated France 
from the men of Coblentz and of Quiberon. Could the 
dynasty of the paving stones, in conscience, forgive this 
insolent contempt for the Lord’s anointed ? 

It is useful to recal these circumstances to the recol- 
lection of those champions ys order and force, who, for 
these eightcen months, have Tepresented the men of the 
people as promoters of disorder and anarchy; poor states- 
men! who aver that their very unpopularity is owing to 
their talent for governing, and who affect not to know 
that it is precisely that instinctive sympathy between the 
masses and certain men, which enables them more easily 
to govern by persuasion or by force, the most stormy 
passions, 

“True popularity,” as Lafayette has said, “ does not 
consist in doing whatever pleases the multitude, but in 
the success with which you can persuade them that they 
ought not do what is wrong, or in the firmness with 
which, when requisite, you can prevent them from doing 
80 without losing their affection.” 

By such marks true popularity is known; not that 
which has just drenched the streets of Lyons, Grenoble, 
and Paris with blood; which marches only with the 
lighted match and the bayonet; which scatters on all 
sides hatred and revenge, fills the country with conspi- 


racies and plots, and divides France into five or six arm- 
ed factions, in order to live suspended amidst their divi- 
sions. This popularity does not belong either to La- 
fayette or his friends ; theirs is that whose moral power 
has sufficed during eight months of political storms and 
convulsions, to settle an empire shaken even to its foun- 
dations; to defend French society against the greatest 
dangers that have ever threatened it ; to reserve for the 
operation of a doubtful law and a suspicious tribunal, the 
greatest criminals that have called down upon their heads 
the vengeance of the people, and save, in spite of itself, 
a monarchy which was hastening to its ruin; and all 
this, as M. Laffitte has observed, without causing a sin- 
gle individual to put on mourning. Such is, however, 
the popularity which the doctrinaires accuse of incapacity 
for government. But the waves fluctuate, and ministries 
likewise : let us have patience. 

To return to the trial of the ministers. On the break- 
ing out of the first troubles in Paris after the events of 
July, Lafayette, admirably seconded by the two prefects 
of the Seine and the police, and more immediately by the 
chief of his staff, had made arrangements by which fif- 
teen thousand men of the national guard might at any 
time be assembled in arms at designated points, the in- 
tervening spaces being constantly occupied by troops of 
the line, equally well distributed by the judicious care of 
General Fabvier. 

These measures to ensure public safety, did not ap- 
pear to Lafayette sufficient to arrest the torrent which 
threatened to overflow the capital from all quarters. In 
fact, there were no longer partial assemblages to be over- 
come, but an insurrection, the more formidable as its 
ranks were swelled by the discontented of all parties, and 
even by a great number of excellent citizens, who, 
strangers to every faction, only conceived themselves to 
be moved by a laudable feeling of indignation against 
the impunity promised to the ministers of Charles X. 
All men, in short, conscientious or not, joined in the 
same cry of “ Death and Revenge !” 

The Luxembourg, the Palais-Royal, the prisons, the 
public establishments, and private property, might be, 
and in fact were, equally threatened. ‘The prudence and 
the activity of the general in chief were proportioned to 
the multitude and the imminence of the dangers against 
which he alone had to contend. His first care was to 
arrange and establish constant communications with the 
President and the Grand Referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers, the ministers of war and of the interior, the pre- 
fects of the department and of police, Generals Pajol and 
‘Fabvier, and the chiefs of the legions of the national 
guard, 

After securing the co-operation of all the citizen mili- 
tia, and combining their movements with those of the 
troops of the line; after providing for all contingencies, 
and dividing the general command of Paris into four 
principal sections, entrusted to the inspector general and 
three major generals of the national guard ; efter particu- 
larly providing for the safety of the Palais-Royal, and of 
the Hotel-de-Villc, Lafayette turned all his solicitude to- 
wards the Luxembourg, against which the popular waves 
were about to dash. 

The principal command of this leading point of every 
attack, was entrusted to Colonel Feisthamel; and the 
second command to Lieutenant Colonel Lavoeat, who, 
implicated a few years before in a political trial, had been 
condemned to death by the Court of Peers, and to whom 
Lafayette thought it would be granting a noble com- 
pensation, to place under the safeguard of his good faith 
the judges who but recently had sentenced him to death. 

When these plans were settled, the ex-ministers were 
transferred from the castle of Vincennes to the prison of} 
the Luxembourg, in which the generosity of Lafayette 
had prepared for those great culprits every comfort which 
could alleviate their misfortune. 

The government had wished that their removal should 
take place in the night: Lafayette, on the contrary, re- 
quired that it should take place in the day-time ; and this 
confidence was successful; the objects of so much hatred 
and menace traversed at noon, and without receiving a 
single insult, the most populous parts of the capital, filled 
with an irritated but silent multitude. 

No one, however, conld mistake the thoughts of the 
people. The death of the ministers was evidently desired 
and expected; and it was certain that if they consented 
not to take justice into their own hands, it was only be- 
cause they had a firm conviction that the Court of Peers, 
whatever its partiality, would never dare to refuse them 
the heads of the guilty. 

Lafayette understood the necessity of no longer keep- 
ing up that delusion, and of preparing the public mind 


trial. ‘Then, and in spite of the solicitations of the men 
who really feared, and of those who secretly wished the 
loss of his popularity, he declared, in an order of the day, 
that whatever the sentence of the high court might be, 
he would take care that it should be respected. 

The following is the document which, summing up the 
principles of his long political life, attests the abnegation 
which he always made of himself in the greatest crises 
of our two revolutions. 


ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE 197TH oF DECEMBER, 1830. 


“In the circumstances which different passions and 
different interests, at the expense of public peace and le- 
gal order, endeavour to render critical, the general in 
chief commences by thanking all the national guards 
and troops of the line, who, in the services they have 
performed these few days past, under his orders, have 
shown by their zeal, their good spirit, and their union, 
that the cause of liberty has good defenders against an- 
archy and contempt of the laws. ‘The testimenies of 
confidence and affection which he has lately experienced 
while visiting the posts, as well from the treops under 
arms as from the rest of *the citizens, have moved his 
warmest gratitude. ‘These sentiments are entirely re- 
ciprocal, 

“ The commander in chief, at the beginning of this 
week, when the glory of the great week appears in dan- 
ger of being tarnished by disorders and violence, thinks 
it his duty to remind his fellow-citizens of the principles 
and experience of his whole life. 

“ He will not address himself to the counter-revolu- 
tionists, to the partisans of the fallen dynasty, to the old 
servants of all aristocracies and of all despotisins, who, 
not content with the protection given to them by a gcene- 
rous people, and by the rights of a liberty making no 
exceptions (the only true liberty), would wish, as in the 
first Revolution, and at the risk of being themselves its 
victims, to bring back a third Restoration by disorder, 
and, under a hypocritical mask, to substitute licentious- 
ness in lieu of liberty, to which it is a mortal enemy, to 
pollute, by anarchy and murder, our spotless revolution, 
to encourage our external enemies, to dispel the admira- 
tion of the world, and thus to destroy the effects of the 
example we have given it ; the general in chief has never 
had any thing in common with them. 

“ Still less does he address himself to those men habi- 
tuated to crime, ardent for pillage, who may regret that 
the rapidity and the purity of the victory did not leave 
them time to execute their wicked purposes. Most cer- 
tainly, under whatever pretext they disguise themselves, 
they will not mislead a virtuous, laborious, intelligent, 
people, who, even in the heat of combat, have testified 
their horror of such excesses and such men. 

But if, among that population itself, there should be 
found well-intentioned although misled citizens, who 
might think they were serving justice by committing 
against her the greatest of crimes, that of menacing the 
judges, or taking, as it is said, justice into their own 
hands ; who think they can serve liberty, which is so- 
vereign justice, by employing means which that liberty 
reprobates ; who, in short, on account of partial discon- 
tents, would desire to destrey their own work, at the 
risk of whatever might bdppen; I will remind them thut 
it was thus, at a former period, the French people fell 
successively into the horrors of an anarchical and san- 
guinary tyranny, whence proceeded bankruptcy, famine, 
and the maximum; then, through a course of despotism, 
to the shame of a Restoration imposed upen us by for- 
cigners, 

“ The confidence, however, of the general in chief in 
the Parisian people, in the brave and generous conquer- 
ors of July, in that energetic youth of whom he glories 
in being the constant ftiend, in his dear fellow soldiers 
of the national guard, has not been for one instant she- 
ken: thus they will always find him whet he was et 
nineteen years of age, what he was in 1789 and 1€30, 
and what he will continue to be during the few years he 
may yet have to live; the man of liberty and public 
order, loving his popularity much more than life, but 
determined to sacrifice both, rather than fail in any 
duty, or permit a crime, and deeply persnaded that no 
end justifies the means which public or-private morality 
disowns. 

“ He thought at our barricades, that the present go- 
vernment, founded upon the sovereignty of the people, 
having at its head Louis Philippe the First, was the best 
arrangement which, under the circumstances of France 
and of Europe, we could adopt. He thinks so still ; and 
defends the government, not only because he has pro- 
mised to do so, but also because he has not changed his 
mind. As to the other combinations of our political 
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existence, as to the secondary measures of administra- 
tion, it is in the tribune, it is any where except in an 
order of the day, that he ought to state his opinion. A 
popular throne, surrounded by republican institutions ; 
such was the prograinme adopted at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
by a patriot of 1789, become a citizen king. The peo- 
ple, as well as the king, will show themselves faithful to 
that contract. 
“ The general in chief, quite certain of being sup- 
ported by his patriotic fellow citizens, some of them his 
fellow soldiers, all of them, he venturesto say, his friends, 
in his devotion to the principles of liberty and public 
order, which he will never abandon, even should he find 
himself alone, now depends upon their co-operation. for 

the strict and faithful execution of all their duties. 
“ LAFAYETTE.” 


This language raised up against the general in chief 


all the parties whose expectations it thwarted, or whose 
passions it irritated. ‘These different parties did not 
think themselves beaten; and horrible cries for ven- 
geance and death were a prelude to the scenes which 
were to accompany those memorable” debates. Paris 
was in a state of consternation, as if on the eve of one 
of those inevitable catastrophes of which it is impossible 
for mortals to calculate the results. In the eyes of the 
people, it seemed possible for the Republic, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the Convention, Napoleon the Second, 
Henry V.,Charles X., any thing except the establishment 
of the throne of Louis Philippe, to arise from this 
chaos. 
It was in the midst of this general panic that the 
trial commenced. ‘T'he peers themselves were struck 
with terror; and it was only after long endeavours, and 
the reiterated assurance given by Lafayette that he 
would answer for their inviolability with his own head, 
that our conscript fathers commenced those debates in 
which their dearest affections were in question. 
Lafayette had composed the garrison of the Luxem- 
bourg of national guards and troops of the line, between 
whom he had done all in his power to establish the most 
perfect harmony. Numerous battalions of the Parisian 
guard defended all the approaches of the palace; others 
were on duty at the Louvre, the Palais-Royal, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, or were stationed at the different 
points of the capital at which popular assemblages 
might form themselves with the greatest facility: the 
legions belonging to the district of Paris occupied, as 
corps of reserve, the exterior Boulevards; and were 
connected by posts, at short intervals, with the armed 
force especially charged to cover the Luxembourg. In 
fine, numberless patroles were marching in every direc- 
tion through Paris, for the purpose of dispersing the 
different assemblages that were continually forming in 
increasing numbers, with the intention of proceeding 
towards the Luxembourg. However, in spite of all the 
precautions which prudence and energy could dictate, 
immense crowds had formed at every point of the capi- 
tal; violent tumults broke out; the streets and open 
places adjacent to the Luxembourg were soon taken 
possession of by an insurgent populace, which, and a 
portentous circumstance it was, were not the people of 
the barricades. 

The danger was growing more and more imminent : 
the dense ranks of the battalions which defended the 
advanced posts were broken: the people were already 
attacking the great gate of the palace ; horrid cries re- 
sounded even in the interior of the tribunal ; a few more 
efforts on the part of the insurgents, and all would have 
been over ; the sanctuary of justice would have been sul- 
lied by the blood of the accused, and, perhaps, by that 
of their judges; the revolution would then have been 
dishonoured ; and God only knows what storms might 
have fallen upon France ! ‘ 

Lafayette, who, from the commencement of the trial, 
had established his head-quarters at the Luxembourg, did 
not hesitate, according to his custom, to leave the pro- 
tecting ranks of the national guards, and throw himself; 
into the midst of the insurgent crowds; he would not 
permit any one to follow him, except some of his aides- 
de-camp, of whom I wasone. It vain it was represent- 
ed to him how rash this step was, inasmuch as the mul- 
titude, at whose mercy he was placing himself, did not 
consist of the men of July. And, indeed, this disorder 
ly assemblagé of the most d graded portion of the popu- 
lace of Paris‘an i the political factions, had nothing in 
common with the determined but honest aspect of the 
combatants of the barricades. They no longer consist- 
ed of those honest working men, with sinewy arms, co- 
vered with dust, and blackened with gunpowder, fighting 
for the liberty of their country, but a crowd of thieves, 


by great danger, thought fit to stimulate anew the zeal 
of its defenders. The king addressed a letter to the 
general in chief, which the latter communicated to the 
national guard in the following order of the day :— 


the police, who are constantly at the service of whomso- 
ever will pay them, whose ignoble features and ragged 
appearance contrasted at every step with the aristocratic 
manner and elegant attire of the agents who directed 
their motions, amongst whom were to be observed seve- 
ral clergymen in disguise. Nevertheless, Lafayette 
threw himself into the midst of this lawless mob, from 
whom, however, he received no insult, and who stopped 
at once at the voice of the very man who had been held 
up to all their hatred, and who, they were told, wanted 
to save the lives of the enemies and murderers of the 

ople. 

This step, bold even to temerity, saved the Luxem- 
bourg. ‘The mob, however, returning to its first im- 
pulse, soon recommenced the attack; but the national 
guard opposed their efforts and their cries for “ death!” 
with so much patience and admirable courage, that the 
Court of Peers were enabled from that moment to con- 
tinue their discussions in full security : the furious cries 
for the death of the ministers, no longer reached them ; 
and the sentence was pronounced without a single 
drop of blood being shed, or even a single shop pillaged. 

It was upon this day of difficulty that Lafayette pub- 
lished the following order of the day : 


ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE 21sT OF DECEMBER. 


“ The general in chief cannot find terms adequate to 
his feelings, to express to his fellow soldiers of the na- 
tional guard and of the line, his admiration and grati- 
tude for the zeal, firmness, and devotion, which they 
manifested during the difficult events of yesterday. He 
knew well that his confidence im their patriotism would 
be justified on every occasion ; but he regrets extremely 
‘the fatigue and inconvenience to which they are expos- 
ed: he wishes it was in his power to obviate them: but 
he is only at liberty to partake them. We all equally 
feel the necessity of defending the capital against ma- 
levolence and anarchy, of protecting the persons and 
property of families, of preventing our revolution from 
being tarnished by crime, and our honour from being 
compromised. We are all bound, as one man, to exe- 
cute those sacred duties; and in the midst of the sor- 
row which the. tumults of yesterday have caused him, 
and those which are threatened to-day, the general in 
chief experiences much consolation, and a perfect secu- 
rity, in the sentiments which he entertains for his dear 
and brave comrades in the defence of liberty and public 
order. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 
The tumults of the day before were indeed renewed 
on the 21st of December; but anarchy, still powerless, 
exhausted itsclf in vain efforts; the law was triumph- 
ant. 
However, the Palais-Royal, which was still threatened 


ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE 22D OF DECEMBER. 


“ Every order of the day, at this crisis, can only re- 
peat the thanks of the general in chief to his dear fellow 
soldiers; because every day gives them new claims 
to his public and personal gratitute. Their conduct 
under present circumstances will be useful to the gene- 
ral cause of liberty and public order. It will show 
what those institutions are which are founded upon an 
enlarged and complete confidence in French rights and 
feelings; it marks out our duties, which we will all ful- 
fil; and the revolution of July, which recals to the 
general in chief so many recollections glorious for his 
dear comrades, so many marks of their affection and 
confidence towards him, forming amongst us all, men of 
July, an indissoluble bond, shall remain great and gene- 
rous. 

“ The general in chief would wish to particularise-all 
his obligations, but what can he do more satisfactory to 
the national guard than to publish without delay this 
letter which he has just received : 


The King's Letter to Lafayette. 
“ «Tuesday Morning, 22d December. 

“*Itis to you, my dear general, that I address my- 
self, in order to transmit to our brave and indefatigable 
national guard, the expression of my admiration for the 
zeal and energy which they have shown in maintaining 
public peace and preventing all disorder. 

“ + But to you, likewise, my dear general, I must re- 
turn thanks, who have again given us, on those diffi- 
cult days, an example of courage, patriotism, and re- 
spect for the laws, which you have so often manifested 


“ * Express, in my name, how much pleasure | exne: 
rienced in seeing the revival of that fine institution of 
the national guard of which we had been almost entire} 
deprived, and which rose again in all its vigour and pa 
triotism, finer and more numerous than ever, as soon ag 
the glorious days of July had broken those shackles } 
which they had hoped to nullify it. It is this great ig 
stitution that ensures amongst us the triumph of the 
sacred cause of liberty, as well by causing our na 
tional independence to be respected abroad, as by pre- 
serving the authority of the laws from any attack a 
home. Let us not forget that there is no liberty withoy 
law, and that there is no law where any power succeeds 
in paralysing its action and setting itself above it, 

“*Such are, my dear general, the sentiments which 
I beg you to express on my part to the national guard, 
I rely upon the continuation of their efforts and yours, in 
order that nothing may disturb that public tranquilli 
of which Paris: and France have so much need, and 
which it is so essential to maintain. 

“ ¢ Accept at the same time, my dear general, the ag. 
surance of the sincere friendship which you know I ep. 
tertain for you. 

*¢ Tours Purrrr, ” 

However, almost the whole of the inhabitants of 
Paris, and of that same citizen guard which had so cou. 
rageously protected the lives of the ministers from the 
summary justice of the people, positively expected that 
the high court would pronounce upon them sentence of 
death. -On the other hand, the enemies of the new order 
of things, who were acquainted with this disposition of 
the public mind, and who wished a violent reaction to 
take place, had, some hours before the pronouncing of 
the sentence, spread the perfidious report that the peers 
had sentenced the ministers to capital punishment. 
This intelligence, intentionally scattered through every 
part of Paris, was received with genuine enthusiasm; 
even those who had expressed the greatest horror at any 
attempt against the lives of the ministers, or the inde. 
pendence of their judges, assented to the terrible verdict 
which they believed had been pronounced; but great 
was the disappointment and indignation of all these 
men when they heard that the punishment of death had 
been evaded, and that perpetual imprisonment, if there 
could be any thing perpetual in politics, was the only 
punishment reserved for the men who, during three 
long days, had deluged the streets of Paris with blood. 
When this sentence was made known, a violent agita- 
tion broke out among the battalions of the national 
guard on duty in the court-yard of the Luxembourg, 
and they loudly demanded to be immediately relieved. 
These honest citizens had endured every kind of fatigue 
and privation, they had braved every menace, and used 
every effort, to prevent the ministers from being assassi- 
nated in their prison, and to secure to them all the 


guarantees of a regular trial; but they had not conceiv- 
ed it possible that the authors of so many massacres and 


calamities could escape the punishment which the law 


of the country irremissibly inflicts upon less guilty 
criminals. 


This explosion of discontent, extremely serious, on 
account of the social position of the men amongst whom 
it was manifested, might spread to a distance, and occa- 
sion incalculable evils. Lafayette, who was still at the 
Luxembourg, proceeded with all haste to his comrades, 
and addressed them with feeling and persuasion; and 
so strong was theaffection which bound the national guard 
to its old general, that at his voice, the anger of those 
brave citizens was appeased, as if by enchantment. 
Meanwhile, it had been necessary to reconduct to 
Vincennes the prisoners, whose sentence, severe as. It 
was, produced on the public mind the effect of an abso- 
lute bill of indemnity. ‘The government had proposed 
to remove them secretly, in the night which preceded 
that on which the sentence was pronouneed.* Lafayette 
was not of this opinion: he wished that the ministers 
should be taken back to Vincennes in the same manner 
as they had been brought to the Luxembourg, namely, in 
the day-time, and that their removal should not take 
place until after the sentence, whatever it might be. 
However, the jurisprudence of the Court of Peers 
not requiring that the accused should be present when 
the sentence was pronounced, Lafayette effected their 
removal immediately after the termination of the de- 
bates. 

For this purpose, he had arranged beforehand with 
the president, that the accused should be carried back 
to that part of the palace which served as their prison, 
as soon as the legal forms permitted; and with the 











eonvicted criminals, abandoned characters, and agents of 


during your long and noble career. 


* It was pronounced at half past ten in the evening. 
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minister of the i interior, that they should be transferred 
to Vincennes in the most private manner, and as quickly 
as possible. —The execution of this important measure 
was entrusted by Lafayette to the exclusive care of 
General Fabvier, who acquitted himself of it with the 
intelligence and zeal which that worthy officer ever 
manifested in the discharge of his duty. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. The troops of 
the line and the national guard who defended the 
Laxembourg, those who were charged to keep order in 
the interior of the palace, the crowds which besieged 
all its approaches, every one, except the judges and a 
few privileged persons, were urder the impression pro- 
duced by the rumour of the sentence of death which 
wassaid to have been pronounced against the ministers of 
Charles X. And, as I have already observed, this sen- 
tence had been received with almost universal satisfac- 
tion. No one expected the comparative acquittal of 
the accused, who, themselves, when brought back to 
their prison, were trembling with the apprehension of 
falling victims to the popular vengeance, yet more 
than of their being led to execution. 

When Lieutenant-colonel Lavocat came and an- 
nounced to the condemned, that they were about to 
be carried back to the castle of Vincennes, the impres- 
sion produced on them by this intelligence evidently 
was, that their last hour was approaching; but on 
Colonel Lavecat’s telling them that he would be an- 
swerable for their lives, they prepared to follow that 
oficer to the entrance-hall of the palace, where the 

ard of the prison was waiting for them under arms. 

Profound anxiety was depicted on the countenance of 

M. de Polignac; resignation and courage were visible 

in the calm and expressive features of M. de Peyron- 

net; the aspect of M. de Chantelauze, was that of a 

man in the greatest anguish of mind, which he was 

struggling to overcome; he inspired an indescribable 
feeling of regret and pity; M. Guernon de Ranville 
strove to appear indifferent ; but he was only resigned. 

The whole four of them, it must be said, manifested, 
at this trying moment, the dignity of misfortune, and 
adetermined courage. The act of Lieutenant-colonel 
Lavocat, delivering up his prisoners to Colonel Feist- 
hamel, who was waiting for them at the head of the 
national guard on duty in the interior of the prison. 
may be termed a dramatic scene. What might be the 
conduct of that guard at the sight of those great cri- 
minals who, they thought, had been sentenced to 
death, and whom they now saw escaping the sword of 
justice. And if, recollecting the blood of a father, a 
brother, a son, or a friend, shed by their hands, a sin- 
gle national guard had greeted their passage with a 
cry of vengeance, what might not have been feared 
from the exasperation of the thirty or forty thousand 
infuriate men, who, not more than a hundred paces 
from thence, had been leudly calling, the last four 
days, for the death of the ministers? But the conduct 
of those brave citizens, was that of men of honour; the 
condemned passed through their ranks, which stood in 
silent submission to a sentence they did not approve; 
without a word, a look, or a gesture, that could either 
wound or alarm them. 

In this manner the prisoners arrived at the carriage, 
surrounded by a detachment of cavalry under the 
orders of General Fabvier, who had also stationed nu- 
merous posts upon the whole road along which they 
had to pass. Seated in alight calash, by the sides of 
which General Fabvier and the minister of the interior 
were galloping, the prisoners were rapidly conveyed to 
Vincennes; and, if I am not much mistaken, the mo- 
ment when the drawbridge of that ancient fortress was 
raised behind them, was the happiest of their whole 
lives, Be this as it may, no attack, no accident, no 
tumult took place, during that short but perilous 

Journey. 

‘I have related what happened at the Luxembourg, 
when the sentence and the removal of the ministers be- 
came known at one and the same time. What would 
have‘happened had those two circumstances been known 
4 few minutes sooner, it is impossible to say. 

On the following day tranquillity prevailed in the ca- 
pital; and Lafayette, mindful of the great service which 
the national guards of Paris had just rendered to all 
France, testified his gratitude to them in a public procla- 

on. 

Order being every where restored, danger over, all 

dissipated, nothing new opposed the maneuvres of| 
the enemies of the programme of the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
diplomatic intrigues, every kind of jealousy which, pre- 





vious to the trial, had pursued a man who had never 


deigned to take a step or speak a word to defend him- 
self from them, revived with the return of tranquillity ; 
and in the following chapter it will be seen with what 
indecent ingratitude they proceeded to heap deceptions 
and disgust upon this saviour, to whom, a few days be- 
fore, they professed to owe every thing, from the crown 
itself, even to that respect for order and the law, which 
can alone give it splendour, value, and durability. 


———e 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Court, the Chamber of Peers, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
ministry, and the foreign diplomatists, jeague together against 
Lafayette—Motives of this conspiracy—Calumnies circulated 
abroad—The ministry of the third of November shows insincert- 
ty towards Lafayette—Proof of the duplicity of that ministry— 
Exceptions—Sitting of the 24th of December—Lafayette gives in 
his resignation—Unpublished letter of Lafayette to the king— 
The king’s answer—Singular excuse—Interview between Lafay- 
ette and the king—Their explanations on the system of govern- 
ment—Lafayette persists in tendering his resignation—Another 
unpublished letter from Lafayette to the king. 

The sentence which condemned the ministers of Charles 
X. to perpetual imprisonment, was delivered on the 
21st of December, at half past ten at night. The exas- 
peration of the enemies of the royalty called citizen, was 
at its height; other disorders, equally serious with those 
of the three preceding days, broke out on the 22d; and, 
upon this occasion, all the attacks of the discontented 
were directed against the Palais-Royal, where conster- 
nation and terror prevailed; but these new efforts of 
powerless rage were again broken by the unshaken firm- 
ness of Lafayette, the devotedness of the national guard, 
and the cordial and decided co-operation of the youth of 
the public schools. 

On the 23d, order was completely restored; and, as I 
have said just before, nothing now seemed to oppose the 
development of the machinations which the suspicious 
jealousy of the court, the intriguing ambition of the doc- 
trinaires, and the interested malevolence of the foreign 
diplomatists, had contrived against Lafayette. 

This conspiracy of the musty remains of every gone- 
by regime, against the purest and most unalterable pa- 
triotism, had been for a long time preparing. Long be- 
fore, these honest doctrinaires, in concert with certain 
ambassadors, had taken care to publish in some English 
and German newspapers, that Lafayette was more a 
king than the king himself, and that Louis Philippe 
was nothing more, in the hands of the general in chief 
of the armed nation, than an instrument which the latter 
made use of to deceive foreign cabinets, until he should 
have laid the foundations of a vast republic, and implant- 
ed throughout all Europe his dear American institutions. 
The most insidious caricatures were shown to Louis 
Philippe, representing him with the crown in his hand 
and Lafayette saying to him, “Sire, pray be covered!” 
Some deputies even went so far as to affect calling La- 
fayette, in the saloons, and even in the king’s cabinet, 
the mayor of the palace. 

The court, on its side, was extremely disposed to at- 
tend to these insinuations; indeed they were not neces- 
sary to evince its extreme dislike for Lafayette. In fact, 
although he had professed the sincerest affection towards 
this family from the time he had becoine acquainted, as 
he imagined, with their private life; and although from 
the simplicity of their domestic manners, he had con- 
cluded that they cordially entertained national senti- 
ments;* however respectful his behaviour to the king, as 
well as the terms in which he spoke of him in the tri- 
bune and every where else; in fine, however sincere the 
private and public testimonies of affectionate regard la- 
vished upon him by Louis Philippe; it was evident that 
a court which already meditated the revival of the royal 
etiquette and antiquated pomp which Lafayette thought 
were buried for ever, a court canker-eaten by the juste 
milieu, by quasi-restoration and quasi-legitimacy, must 
feel impatient and humiliated under the influence of a 
citizen whose very presence reminded it incessantly of 





* To any one who saw, in the early period of the royalty of 
July, the family of Louis Philippe, sitting round a work-table. and 
exhibiting the most paternal, the most filial, and the most simple 
manners, the delusion of Lafayette will appear quite natural: the 
spectacle of this palace, then only guarded by the men of July, to 
whose fidelity the most honourable posts were for a long time en- 
trusted; the liberty and respectful familiarity which prevailed in 
the apartments; caused even tne Americans to say, that it was ex- 
actly the same as at the residence of the President of the United 
States. What a difference between that confidence, that security, 
and the distrust and fuolish pride which now surround themselves 
with the worn-out fasces of the Restoration. Who, at that time, 
would have ventured to predict the resurrection of that crowd of 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, ladies in waiting, aides-de-camp, offi- 
ciers d'ordunnance, cup-bearers, and chamberlains; in fine, that 
herd of valets, that now separate the king from the rest of the na- 
tion? 





the programme of July, and the republican conditions of 
the monarchy of the barricades. 

The dislike of the Crown was heightened by that of 
the old European aristocracies, which, during half a cen- 
tury, have professed their abhorrence of Lafayette, as the 
most persevering enemy of divine right, exclusive privi- 
lege, and of all the abuses for the preservation of which 
cabinets are leagued against the emancipation of the 
people. After making incredible efforts to destroy him 
in 1792; after throwing every obstacle in the way of his 
release from the dungeons of Olmutz, at the end of five 
years of horrible captivity; after being, in 1815, on the 
point of finding him at the head of a renewal of the 
movement of 1789 ; after witnessing his triumphant jour- 
ney through America, and enduring the attacks which, 
during fifteen years, he daily directed against them from 
the tribune ; those aristocracies, becoming more implaca- 
ble the more he humbled them, again saw him suddenly 
stationed at the helm of a revolution entirely popular, 
rejecting any throne but one combined with essentially 
republican institutions, and himself, at all times a de- 
clared republican, giving, from the very outset of that 
revolution, a high tone to French diplomacy, and mak- 
ing it proclaim the system of non-intervention which 
was to ensure the emancipation of the nations, and the 
destruction of the treaties upon which the Holy Alliance 
rested. 

Nothing, therefore, was more natural than that all the 
old cabinets should unite their efforts to overthrow La- 
fayette, and neutralise the decisive influence which he 
was likely to exercise over the new destinies of Europe. 
For which purpose the diplomatists raked up every pre- 
cedent, to convince Louis Philippe of the impossibility 
of any good understanding being established between a 
cabinet subjected to the guidance of that man, and the 
old governments towards whom he had manifested the 
most irreconcileable enmity during forty-five years. 
They represented that his removal was a concession suf- 
ficient to purchase the good-will of the cabinets for the 
new dynasty, whilst, if that confession were refused, it 
would be necessary to prepare for all the consequences 
of the displeasure of the Holy Alliance. 

To use the words of an ambassador, fear effected even 
more than diplomacy had promised itself. The disgrace 
of Lafayette was readily conceded, without reflecting 
that this scandalous sacrifice would tend to the advan- 
tage of the enemies of France without in the least alter- 
ing the nature of the question, the radical incompatibility 
between absolute governments and revolutionary monar- 
chies. 

On the other hand, as soon as it found itself safe, the 
Chamber of Peers, whose influence was all-powerful in 
the new court, beheld in Lafayette only the declared 
enemy of hereditary right, which had already received 
from him a mortal blow, and which he would certainly 
never allow to raise its head again. 

And, finally, the doctrinaire portion of the elective 
chamber, the men of the double vote, the partisans of the 
dethroned dynasty, all those whom fear, conviction, or 
attachment to aristocracy, had thrown into the ranks of 
the juste milieu, recollected, with bitterness, that in the 
revolutionary movement of July, the patriotic solicitude 
of Lafayette had given them no time to declare against 
the forfeiture of the crown by the ex-royal family, the 
primary principle of the sovereignty of the people, the 
arming of the whole nation, appointing its sixty thousand 
officers, the programme of a popular throne surrounded 
with republican institutions, and the deliberate, reiterat- 
ed, and formal adoption of the principles of that pro- 
gramme, by the Duke of Orleans; all proclaimed and 
consummated before the Chamber had either had the 
time, or usurped the right, to pervert them. 

Independently of this regret, the great majority of 
the Chamber had felt deeply hurt at the opinion which 
Lafayette had several times expressed at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, in favour of a convocation of the Primary Assem- 
blies, and the election of a constituent congress. Be- 
sides, the storm once allayed, and public order restored, 
the existence of a great power, and its supposed rivalry 
in influence with the royal authority, was calculated 
to throw into the shade, not only the crowd of the in- 
triguing and the ambitious, whieh beset the new 
throne, but even many well-intentioned members of 
both Chambers. Therefore, that patriotic susceptibility, 
considered by itself and apart from the distrusts and in- 
sults which attended it, seemed the more excusable to 
Lafayette, as he had himself given cause for its mani- 
festation by publicly declaring, that the post which the 
circumstances of the time had rendered it imperative 
upon him to accept, had appeared to him in 1790, and 
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still appeared to him in 1830, as a bad institution, 
which ought to last as short a time as possible. 

As for the ministry of the 3d of November, it was at 
no pains to conceal the umbrage it felt at the power with 
which Lafayette was invested; and notwithstanding the 
praises which it lavished at the time on the patriotism 
and good faith of the great citizen, of the illustrious 
general, it is certain that that administration sighed only 
for the moment when it might rid itself of his control, 
which, joined to the all-powerful influence he possessed 
over the men of July, weighed like a nightmare on the 
cabinet of that period. 

This is a fact, the strangeness of which may, perhaps, 
be weakened by the community of principles which at 
this day exists between Lafayette and several of the 
members of the administration-of the 3d of November, 
but which is not the less a fact worthy of a place in his- 
tory. 

Thus, then, the Crown, the two Chambers, the foreign 
diplomatists, the aristocracy, the king’s council, and in 
general the intriguers of all hues, the parasites of every 
regime, had combined to exclude Lafayette from any 
share in the public business, in order, as they themselves 
said, to have done with the revolution. None, however, 
had the boldness to grapple openly with that ticklish 
question. It was even deemed prudent to deck the vic- 
tim with a fresh civic crown; since, on the day before 
the sacrifice, that is, in the sitting of the 23d of Decem- 
ber, M. Dupin, sen. mounted the tribune to propose a 
vote of thanks to the national guard and its illustrious 
chief. 

The adversaries of the appointment of Lafayette to the 
chief command, in order to aim the first blows at him, 
had long resolved to take advantage of the presentation 
of the law upon the definitive organisation of the national 
guards of the kingdom. But the discussion of the projet 
having commenced in the committee which preceded the 
trial of the ministers, care was taken that a design which 
might have led to frightful disasters, should not transpire 
to the public. ‘To that end, it was determined, in the 
first commission appointed by the government, in which 
the Duke de Choiseul presided, that the command in 
chief of the national guards should be continued in the 
person of Lafayette, but that it should end with him. 
This article was read afterwards, in presence of the 
general, at a meeting of the commission, and of several 
ministers and generals, specially convened at M. Guizot’s, 
then minister of the intertor. 

When, however, that project thus prepared by the 
commission, was laid before the council, they affected to 
make it the subject of a serious discussion, and to offer 
some resistance to it. Three members of the cabinet, 
and the king himself, objected, for example, that the in- 
terdicting to the executive the appointing of a new com- 
mander in chief, after the death of Lafayette, would be 
an infringement on the exercise of the prerogative of the 
crown. Notwithstanding this pretended discussion, ina 
subsequent meeting composed of two ministers, the com- 
mander in chief, and the inspector general, appointed by 
the king’s council to regulate the respective duties of the 
general and of the ministers of war and of the interior, 
in every thing relating to the national guards of the 
kingdom, it was resolved, that M. de Montalivet- should 
repair to the committee of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
announce to it, that the king’s government considered ii 
absolutely necessary that Lafayette should be continued 
in the chief command of the armed nation. Lafayette, 
who attached no importance whatever to those personal 
considerations, and who had, besides, expressly reserved 
to himself the liberty of resigning as soon as he should 
think he might do so without risk to the revolution, as- 
sented to that arrangement, which appeared to him fa- 
vourable to the principles of July, already threatened 
from all sides. 

All this, however, was no more than a mean trick. 
The step which had been agreed upon between the 
ministers and Lafayette was never taken ; and the presi- 
dent of the council, in proposing to the Chamber the 
simple suppression of the office of generalissimo, assented 
in the name of the government to a measure which it had 
undertaken to resist, even while it was being announced 
to the committee. I confine myself here to saying, that 
the ministry of the 3d of November consented to the dis- 
missal of Lafayette; for if the proposition it then made 
for bestowing on that great patriot the nominal title of 
honorary commander was the result of deliberate reflee- 
tion, it can be viewed only as a downright insult.* 





* It was on the 2ith of December that this pitiful farce was played 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Some days before, the honest Dupont 


That sitting-of the 24th of December will be remem- 
bered, in which the government and the Chamber -pre- 
sented to the world the example of the blackest ingrati- 
tude towards a man, who, a few hours earlier, had risked 
fifty years of popularity to save them both. Never had 
there been a more scandalous exhibition in the national 
tribune. The 50th article of the projet of the govern- 
ment ran thus: “ In the communes, or cantons, in which 
the national guard shall form several legions, the king 
may appoint a superior officer; but there can be no ap- 
pointment of a superior officer of the national guards of 
a whole department, nor even of a circuit of an under 
prefect.” 

That clause virtually involved the dismissal of La- 
fayette. It was in vain that five amendments were pro- 
posed to soften the hideousness of such conduct. Those 
amendments, presented by MM. de Vaucelles, Jules de 
Larochefoucauld, Eusébe Salverte, and Pelet de la Lo- 
zére, and all having for their object the exceptional con- 
tinuance of Lafayette in the command of the national 
guards of the kingdom, were successively rejected, after 
being opposed by M. Charles Dupin, who ended a long 
speech with these remarkable words : “General Lafayette 
cannot be all his lifetime a living law, unless political law 
be dead.” ‘These words summed up the thoughts of the 
Court. 

As for the ministry, humilfated, as I would fain be- 
lieve, at the part it was playing on that occasion, it en- 
deavoured to palliate its shame by proposing that the 
honorary command of the national guards should be be- 
stowed by a fresh ordinance, on the founder of the citi- 
zen militia.* The Chamber declared simply that the 
office of commander in chief was abolished, or, in other 
words, that Lafayette was dismissed. 

This deliberation took place in the evening of the 24th 
of December, in the absence of the general in chief, who 
had been detained at his head quarters on account of the 
public peace being again threatened. I do not know that 
this unavoidable absence had entered into the calculations 
of his adversaries; but it is certain, that the press and the 
honest men of all parties, saw in this eagerness of the 
Chamber to decide that important question, without the 
participation of the party most interested in it, an unbe- 
coming want of respect, which excited, in the highest 
degree, the public indignation. 

The next morning, Lafayette wrote to Louis Philippe 
the following letter, which a feeling of delicacy towards 
the king, whose ministers had just concurred in his dis- 
missal, would not allow him to publish at the time.t 


“Sire, 

“ The resolution passed yesterday by the Chamber of 
Deputies, with the assent of the king’s ministers, for the 
suppression of the office of commander in chief of the 
national guards, at the very moment the law is going to 
be put to the vote, expresses already the opinions of two 
branches of the leyislative power, and above all, of that 
which I have the honour to be a member of. I should 
consider myself as failing in respect, if I awaited any 
other formality before tendering to the king, as I now 
do, my resignation of the powers which his ordinance 
had conferred upon me. Your majesty knows, and the 
correspondence of the general staff will prove it, if re- 
quired, that their exercise has not been so illusory, up to 
this period, as was represented in the tribune. The pa- 





tortuous conduct of the council. Lafayette, impressed with the hope 
that his honourable friend might yet be able to effect some little 
good, persuaded him to postpone his retirement, Odilon Burrot 
had been prevailed on to do the same, as well in his quality of mi 
nister of justice as in his private capacity ; with the reservation 
that both would retire if the power créated in July persisted in its 
retrograde system. ‘I'his explanation was necessary in order to ab- 
solve those two patriots from any participation in that malevolence 
or weakness of which Lafayette was the object on that memoruabie 
occasion. 

* The total want of reflection could alone divest this proposition 
of the character of an insult towards Lafayette. What value, in 
fact, was attached to the immense services that Lafayette had just 
rendered, if it were considered that an empty title, bestowed by an 
ordinance, was all the reward it deserved? In order to appreciate 
the value which that ordinance would have in the eyes of La- 
fayette, it must be compared with the ordinance of the 23d of Au- 
gust, which had invested him with the command in chief. It ran 
thus:—“ He (Lafayette) is entrusted with every thing relative to 
the distribution of the national guards in the cadres, in conformity 
with the territorial division; to the discipline, to the instruction, to 
the apportioning of the expenses of arming and equipping the na- 
tional guards; to the execution and transmission of the orders 
which shall be given him.’’ The third article expressed that ‘ The 
commander in chief will transmit to the minister of the interior 
whatever orders he shall have given: and, on the other hand, the 
minister of the interior will inform the commander in chief of the 
measures he shall have taken, &c.’* 

+t Conducting, at that time, a political journal, the author of this 
work abstained, at the request of General Lafayette, from publish- 
ing this correspondence, which the nature of his duty at the head 
quarters had caused to pass through his hands, 





de I’Eure had resolved to give in his resignation, on account of the 


triotic solicitude of your majesty, will supply its place: 
and, for example, it will be important to dispel by ordi. 
nances which the law has left at your discretion, the yn, 
easiness which has been produced by the parcelling pa 
of the rural battalions, and the apprehension of seeiy 

confined to the frontier towns and those of the Coast, 
that very useful institution, the citizen artillery, 

“ The president of the council has been so good ag tp 
propose to bestow on me the title of honorary comman. 
der; he will, himself, be sensible, and your majesty will 
conceive, that those nominal decorations are suitable 
neither to the institutions of a free country nor to my. 
self, 

“ In delivering up, respectfully and gratefully, into the 
hands of your majesty, the sole ordinance which inyests 
me with authority over the national guards, I have taken 
measures to prevent the service from suffering by it, 
General Dumas will take the orders of the minister of 
the interior ; General Carbonnel will regulate the service 
of the capital, until it shall please Your Majesty to ap. 
point another in his place, which he requests may be 
done. 

“T beg your majesty to accept the cordial tribute of 
my attachment and respect. 

“ (Signed) Larayerre.” 


Who will believe it? On the 25th, at noon, Louis Phi. 
lippe was yet ignorant of the debates that had taken place 
the evening before, in the Chamber of Deputies, upon a 
question which, for two months, had wholly occupied the 
Court and the Town. Be that as it might, here follows 
the king’s answer :— 


“T have this instant received, my dear general, your 
letter, which has grieved as much as surprised me by 
the decision you have taken; I have not yet had time to 
read the journals. The council of ministers meet at one 
o’clock ; I shall then be at liberty ; that is to say, between 
four and five, when I hope to see you, and to persuade 
you to retract your determination. 

“ Accept, my dear general, &c. 


“ Louis Pauirrr,” 


Lafayette attended the king’s appointment, who re. 
ceived him with the liveliest marks of affection. Louis 
Philippe seemed inconsolable at what had taken place 
the day before in the Chamber of Deputies, and above 
all, on the part which his ministers had unwittingly taken 
in it, and withoul any evil intention. “ But,” added the 
king, “the deplorable article has not yet become law, 
and I shall be very well able......”—* Sire,” said La. 
fayette, “ the distrusts of my colleagues, and the dismis- 
sal they have pronounced against me, as far as in them 
lay, impose on my delicacy the duty of not holding any 
longer an authority which offends them, and the princi. 
ple of which, notwithstanding its temporary utility, has, 
besides, been at all times condemned by myself. More. 
over, being entirely resolved to prosecute by every means 
in my power the abolition of the hereditary. peerage, it 
does not become me to await, on the part of the Cham. 
ber of Peers, a confirmation which would place it in a 
species of hostility towards me, or a favourable amend. 
ment which would lay me under obligation to it. Be- 
sides,” added he, “ I will candidly contess to your ma- 
jesty, that in this I find for myself not only a duty, but 
a fit occasion.”—* Explain yourself,” said the king— 
“ Sire,” replied Lafayette, “ your system of government 
is no longer mine. It appears to me that public confi- 
dence has placed a trust in my hands; I cannot refer 
you to it in writing ; it exists in opinion, in the air per- 
haps; but in short, the French people, and many patriots 
of all countries, persuade themselves that where I am 
there is no risk that liberty will suffer. Now, I sce that 
liberty is menaced, compromised, and I will deceive no 
one. Both at home and abroad, the measures of your 
government not being such as | consider conducive to 
the interests of liberty, there would be a want of candour 
on my part were I to remain longer, like an opaque body, 
between the people and the exeeutive. When I am re- 
moved from the government, every one will know better 
how the matter stands.” py 
The question being placed upon this ground, the king 
strove earnestly to combat what he called the prejudices 
of Lafayette. But neither his manifestations of an un- 
bounded friendship, nor his reiterated offer to revoke the 
deplorable clause, could. blind the general to the real state 
of things ; and they had no other effect than to make him 
repeat to the last moment of that conversation ; “ Sire, 
you offer me many personal concessions, but nothing for 
the public weal; and it is that, and not myself, which is 
in question.” 





The king requested twenty-four hours to consider the 
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uestions which had arisen between him and the com- 
mander in chief of the national guards. Lafayette as- 
sented to that delay, in the hope that it would be em- 
oyed in mature reflection, and perhaps produce a return 
to.better courses. Vain hope! In that interval the presi- 
dent of the council, the minister of the interior, and some 
of the principal officers of the national guard, came to 
repeat to him the assurances of regard, and the offers of 
reparation, which he had received at the Palais-Royal ; 
but of the guarantees he had claimed for the disregarded 
inciples of the revolution of July, not a word was said. 
Patayette answered them as he had answered the king, 
«Every thing for liberty, nothing for myself.” 
On the same occasion, the prime minister having de- 
ted a common friend to sound the intentions of Lafay- 
ette relative to the forming of a new cabinet, the general 
replied that if certain patriots, whom he named, or any 
others of the same way of thinking, should come into 
wer in place of the men whose proceedings appeared 
to him contrary to the principles and the engagements 
of July, he should consider that change as the precursor 
of a better future. He also wrote to that effect to M. 
Laffitte, who laid his letter before the council, which 
displeased several of its members in the highest de- 


Tee. 
& The pretended exactions uf Lafayette went no further. 
To impose entire silence upon his own susceptibility ; to 
lay aside all self-love; to consent to cvery insignificant 
reparation, such as the postponement of the execution of 
the article of the law which concerned himself; in short, 
to give way to every thing they desired, in the hope of 
obtaining under favour of that difficult conjuncture, a 
better system of government: such, and such only, what- 
ever may have been said of the matter, were the ezorbi- 
tant pretensions of the man who had consented to place 
the crown upon. the head of the new king. But since, 
whilst overwhelming him with praises and professions of 
attachment, the disastrous system of a guasi-Restoration 
was undeviatingly persisted in, it became the duty of La- 
fayette to satisfy the adversaries of his influence, by di- 
vesting himself of a command from which the Chamber 
and the government had dismissed him five times in a 
single sitting, and to cease to serve as a cloak to the 
anti-French combinations which his remaining at the 
head of the national guards might have hidden from the 
patriots. When, therefore, the required twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, without having brotght any symp- 
tom of a change of system, he wrote to the king :— 


“Sunday, 25th December, 1830. 
“ Sire, 

“Your majesty told me yesterday that the sub- 
rm of our conversation should be concluded this day. 

have seen MM. Laffitte and Montalivet; they have 
spoken to me of the amendment which the president of 
the council intends to propose. But, sire, you know 
well that it docs not remove the objections which T took 
the liberty of submitting to you. 1 mentioned to M. de 
Montalivet that I looked upon myself as having given 
in my resignation, and I imagine he will have issued 
his orders in consequence. However I think it my 
duty to repeat it to the king, because, General Carbon- 
nel and my son having followed my fortune, as likewise 
the Major General Tracy, it is necessary that orders 
should be issued for to-morrow’s service. Believe me, 
sire, the duty which I consider I am fulfilling, is 
more painful to me than I can express ; and now, more 
than ever, it behoves me to join with the tribute of my 
respect, that of my profound and unalterable attach. 
ment, ** LAFAYETTE.” 


—<=— 


CHAPTER XVII. 

It is nottrue that Lafayette refused the command of the National 
Guard of Paris—Falsehoods of the court and the government on 
that head—Explanations of Lafayetie to the Chamber of Veputies 
—Proclamation of the king—The Palais Royal insinuate that 
Lafayette advised a coup d'etat and a dictatorship—Expianation 
of Lafayette with the king upon that rubject—The extent of 
latayette's demands—His taking leave of the National Guard— 
Character of Lafayette. 

It was felt necessary to anticipate the dangerous im- 
pression which the retirement of Lafayette would una- 
Voidably produce on the public mind. To that end, the 
court, the ministry, and the Anti-Fayeltists of the two 
chambers, combined to spread abroad, and cause to be 
believed, two falsehoods: Ist. ‘That the demands made 
by Lafayette to the king were such that the monarch 


‘was left no other alternative than to reject them or to 


abdicate the throne: 2d. That Lafayette had obstinately 

tefused the command of the national guard of Paris, 

tog had been offered him with the strongest solicita- 
ons, 


This system of accusation was the more perfidious, as 
whilst on the one hand it invoked for Louis Philippe the 
sympathy which a generous nation never withholds from 
oppressed weakness; it tended on the other to alienate 
from Lafayette the affection of his comrades of the na- 
tional guard of Paris, that is, to wound him in the most 
sensible part. 

Fear and bad faith sct every engine to work, to invest 
this fiction with the character of an incontestable fact ; 
and the truly theatrical sentimentality with which they 
deplored the lamentable obstinacy of Lafayette, is not one 
of the least characteristic traits of the men who now 
govern us. 

“ Sire,” said M. de Montalivet, in his report presented 
to the king on the 26th of December, “General Lafay- 
ette has tendered to your majesty his resignation of the 
office of commander in chief of the national guards of the 
kingdom. The most earnest solicitations, repeatedly 
urged, have failed to induce the illustrious general to re- 
tract a resolution which deeply afflicts your majesty’s 
heart, and deprives France of the services he might yet 
render her. ‘The resolution of General Lafayette beg 
irrevocable, we must abandon the hope of seeing him 
continue in the exercise of the functions of an office 
in which he will leave imperishable recollections behind 
him!” 

That pathetic report had naturally for its moral, the 
proposing of Count de Lobauas the successor of Lafayette. 

Then came immediately the followimg proclamation, 
plentifully distributed, and posted up at every guard- 
house in the capital :-— 


“ PROCLAMATION OF THE KING. 
26th of December. 


“ Brave National Guards, my dear fellow countrymen, 
you will partake my regret on learning that General 
Lafayette has deemed it proper to give in his resignation. 
I had hoped to sce him longer at your head, animating 
your zeal by his example, and by the recollection of the 
great services he has rendered to the cause of liberty. 
His retirement is the more felt by me, as, but a few days 
ago, the worthy general again took a glorious part in 
maintaining public order, which you so nobly and so 
effectually protected during the late agitations. But I 
have the consolation to reflect that I have neglected 
nothing to spare the National Guard that which will 
cause it the deepest regret, and me the sincerest grief. 

“Louis Paiirrs.” 

And here J subjoin the terms in which, following up 
the blow, the president of the council expressed himself 
in the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 28th of 
December, that is, thirty-six hours after he had voted the 
dismissal of Lafayette. 

“The illustrious chief of the national guard, who has 
long contemplated the repetition of that noble step which 
he took forty years ago, has divested himself of his func- 
tions, notwithstanding our solicitations. He wished, as 
much as in him lay, to imitate the noble example of 
Washington ; he has done only a little earlier that which 
he said he would do sooner or later. One of our col- 
leagues,* whose virtues have thrown around him so much 
splendour, had likewise formed the intention of laying 
down his share of power ; but he would not do so on the 
eve of danger ; he has done it the day after.” 

The king, having assembled at the Palais Royal the 
colonels of all the legions of the national guard of Paris, 
professed the deepest regret at Lafayette’s resignation, 
all the time, however, complaining of the really excessive 
demands which he had made to his majesty. But what 
will appear still more astonishing is, that, confounding, 
no doubt, the conflicting counsels which were simul- 
taneously given him, the king added, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, that monstrous proposals were made him, such 
as that of expelling the Chambers, and setting up a dic- 
tatorship. It must be believed, that chance and confusion 
only could have thus brought together in one sentence 
the demands of Lafayette, and a wish for a coup-d’etat 
and a dictatorship ; since, when the general complained 
to the king of the absurd reports that were spread re- 
specting him: “* I should like,” answered Louis Philippe, 
“to see the man who should dare to maintain that | 
attributed those proposals to you.” “ Certainly,” re- 
plied Lafayette, “ it is pleasant enough that I should 
be accused of a desire to invest you with a dictatorship, 
I who would be found the first in the ranks of the 
enemies of any constitutional monarch who should 
take such a fancy.” 

However, these manceuvres on the one hand, and 
these misunderstandings on the other, furnished matter 





for those false accusations which a restless and cun- 
ning spirit of intrigue propagated in the capital and in 
the departments, in the guardhouse and in the draw- 
ing-room, and under favour of which many persons as- 
sumed, at court, the merit of a devotedness which had 
no object. 

But what was either true or probable in these impu- 
tations? Nothing, certainly; and the most ordinary 
jadgment would suffice to detect the absurdity of the 
groundwork of that dull comedy. 

As for the imperious demands of Lafayette, the king 
had reason to complain of them, if the king considered 
as an intolerable exaction, the requiring of a speedy 
return to the principles of the revolution of July, to 
which he owed his crown, and from which he and his 
ministers were so evidently departing. Has time 
proved that those fears were are without foundation ? 

Finally, in respect to his refusal of the command of 
the national guard of Paris, one single thing is true, 
which is, that before accepting that command, the 
Count de Lobau came to ask Lafayette if he persisted 
in his resignation. But until then, Lafayette had com- 
manded the national guard of Paris by virtue only of 
the powers which invested him with the chief com- 
mand of all the national guards of the kingdom ; zon- 
sequently, that general command being abolished, he 
could not be asked to retain the command of the capi- 
tal in particular, under an authority which the decision 
of the legislature and the concurrence of the govern- 
ment had virtually put an end to. A new ordinance 
would have been necessary; and such ordinance was 
never issued, nor even offered. 

But where is the necessity for me to argue upon 
legat forms, to prove that the government never in- 
tended to entrust the command of the capital to La- 
fayette? Does not that proof appear from the very 
nature of things? The distrusts and jealousies of the 
court, the chambers, the courtiers, the ministers, the 
foreign diplomatists, being the manifest, the sole mo- 
tives for removing Lafayette ; did they not apply above 
all to the exercise of the power and influence which 
he derived from the command of one hundred thousand 
armed citizens of Paris and its envirous? And if, on 
his part, Lafayette had scrupled to deceive France 
by appearing to identify himself with the policy of the 
Palais Royal, must he not have been equally fearful of 
abusing the confidence of the country by exercising 
the great and imposing command of the capital? Thus 
the system of the Palais Royal, and that of Lafayette, 
of themselves, put the offer and refusal of that com- 
mand out of the question: neither the one nor the 
other was made. 

In resorting to that system of slander and calumny, 
tle court knew so little of Lafayette, as not to venture 
to rely on the generosity of his character, which would 
make him regard it as a patriotic duty, to prevent the 
ill effect his resignation was likely to produce in Paris 
and in every part of France, from whence he received, 
in. fact, such warm testimonies of regret, affection, and 
confidence. Nevertheless, far from wishing to make a 
triumph of his retirement, he took every pains to 
deaden the explosion of discontent which it might oc- 
casion among his numerous friends, and to prevent the 
resignations which began to be tendered from all quar- 
ters. He hastened to issue the following order of the 
day :-— 

ORDER OF THE DAY, OF THE 27TH oF DECEMBER, 1830. 


“ In quitting the command of the national guards of 
the kingdom, General Lafayette proposes to address to 
them his thanks and his farewell, but he cannot refrain 
from seizing the first moment to express to his fellow 
soldiers of Paris the feelings with which his heart is 
overflowing. He has the fullest confidence in the sin- 
cerity of their attachment and regret. By redoubling, 
if possible, their punctuality and activity in the service, 
they will prove it to him more and more. He will 
know how to appreciate this fresh testimony of their 
affection and their indissoluble union with him, in their 
common devotion to liberty and public order. The 
patriotic foresight of the king has made all the neces- 
sary arrangements. It is with his whole soul, and not 
without emotion, that their old and grateful friend in- 
dites these few words to them. “© LAEAYETTE.” 


Lafayette immediately afier presented himself to the 
king, no longer as commander of 1,700,000 national 
guards, but as an affectionate citizen full of respect for 
the person and family of the new monarch. 

The court and the town awaited, with the strongest 








* M. Dupont de I’Eure. 


curiosity, the parliamentary cxplanations which he 
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should give in the tribune; and, as may be well con- 
ceived, his arrival at the Chamber, in the sitting of the 
27th of December, caused a great sensation. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “it is customary, in a neigh- 
bouring country, that when a citizen retires from the 
exercise of high functions, he and his colleagues should 
mutually explain before the representative chamber. 
Allow me to use that privilege. 

“T have always thought that the office of commander 
in chief of the national guards of the kingdom was in- 
compatible, as a general principle, with the institutions 
of a constitutional monarchy. Therefore, when three 
millions of my fellow citizens, in 1790, proposed to con- 
fer that office upon me, by the acclamations of their 
fourteen thousand deputies, on the field of the Federa- 
tion, I hastened to prevent its possibility, by obtaining 
from the Constituent Assembly a prohibitory decree. 
I did not do so when, at the Hotel-de-Ville, the lieute- 
nant-general of the kingdom, and afterwards the king, 
proposed to me to remain in the exercise of that com- 
mand. I thought it behoved me to accept it, with the 


intention of divesting myself of it, earlier in case of 


peace, later in case of war, as soon as I no longer saw a 
necessity for its continuance. 
“The opinion of the Chamber has anticipated that 
period; and out of respect to it, I have not waited for 
the law to be submitted to the other branches of the le- 
gislature. It is merely a question of time ; but I should 
feel deeply hurt if it were supposed (and no one, know- 
ing or having read the history of the last fifty-four 
years, can suppose) that my conduct has been influenc- 
ed by the slightest personal consideration. I will go 
further: that opinion expressed by the Chamber, afford- 
ed me an opportunity which I needed. The great 
power with which I was invested gave some umbrage ; 
you have often heard it spoken of, gentlemen. That 
umbrage prevailed, above all, in the diplomatic circles. 
That power is now dissolved; I have now only the hon- 
our of being your colleague. 
“One word more, gentlemen. That resignation, ac- 
cepted by the king with all his accustomed testimonies 
of kindness towards me, I should not have given in be- 
fore the crisis we have just passed through. My under- 
standing of public order is now fully satisfied. I own 
it is not so with my understanding of liberty. We all 
know the programme of the Hotel-de-Ville: 4 popular 
throne surrounded with republican institutions. It was 
accepted; but we do not all of us understand it in the 
same manner; it has not, on all occasions, been under- 
stood by the councils of the king as it has by me, who 
am more impatient than others to see it realised; and 
to whatever may have been my personal independence 
in every situation, I feel, in my present situation, more 
perfectly at liberty to discuss my opinion with you. 

“ There are points, however, upon which we shall be 
always united against domestic and foreign adversaries. 
I think that, in the course taken at the time of the re- 
volation of July, we not only did that which was best, 
but the only thing it was expedient todo. I think so 
more than ever, since I have known the monarch whom 
we have placed upon the throne. In putting off my 
uniform, I have not laid aside our motto, * Liberty, pub- 
lic order.’ Besides, how many legal means we possess 
of expressing our thoughts, of urging our demands! 
For us, there is the tribune; for every one the press, 
which has rendered so many services, and the peaceable 
course of petitioning. This, gentlemen, is what I had 


occasion to say to my colleagues, who, I hope, will con- ee those constant affections, to the austere duty 
0 


tinue to me their esteem and friendship.” 

In short, owing to the measures taken by Lafayette 
in order that his retirement might produce the smallest 
possible inconvenience, every thing would have settled 
down calmly, if, as he said one day to the king, he had 
not met, in the performance of that good work, with 
some auxiliaries upon whom he had not reckoned. Ne- 
vertheless, the proprieties of office required that Lafay- 
ette should formally take leave of the national guards of 
the kingdom, and particularly of that of Paris, which he 
did by addressing to them these two letters :— 

GENERAL LAFAYETTE TO THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PARIS. 
Paris, 1st January, 1831. 


*« My dear fellow-soldiers, 

“When, at the painful moment of my retirement, I 
hastened to put you on your guard, not against unex- 
pected inculpations, which I Jeave to your good sense 
and the rectitude of your own hearts, but against any 
imprudent manifestations of your friendship towards me, 
I promised yeu a farewell letter, which I shall here sub- 
join. You will find in it, as well as in my speech to the 


Chamber, the explanation of my conduct and the expres- 
sion of my sentiments. I feel it, however, necessary 
again to address myself specially to you, whose fathers 
were my friends and companions in 1789; to you, who, 
during the last fivé'months, have so fully gratified my 
patriotism, my pride, and my affection. 

“In resigning the command in chief to the king, 
whose ordinance was my sole title to it, I have yieided 
not only to the wishes expressed in the sitting of the 
24th of December, but also to the manifestations of va- 
rious sorts of jealousies, and of patriotic scruples, not 
less applicable, considering my personal situation, to the 
important command of the national guard of Paris, had 
it been re-established in my behalf, than to the functions 
with which I had been invested. 
“It would have been gratifying to me, my dear com- 
rades, to present to you myself the brotherly congratula- 
tions on your conduct in the late crisis, which pour in 
from all quarters ; they shall be transmitted to the excel- 
lent general who so well justifies the honourable choice 
of the king. 


more and more! 


ent to liberty, as in the departments that Paris is averse 
to public order: then the reality of things themselves 
will not need the passport of any nfme. 
“ Accept, all of you, my dear comrades, commanders, 
officers, subalterns, and privates, the regrets, the affec- 
tion, and the good wishes of a loving, grateful, and de- 
voted heart, which remains identified with you, and 
which death alone can separate from you. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE TO THE NATIONAL GUARDS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


“ But a short time ago, my dear fellow-soldiers, I was 
invested with an immense command; now, I am only 
your old friend, the veteran of the national guard. That 
twofold title will, to my last moments, form my happi- 
ness and my glory. That which I no longer possess 
found me, in the great week, strong in the unbounded 
confidence of the people, in the midst of the illustrious 
barricades at which was raised again that tri-coloured 
flag, twice the signal of liberty; where, in three days, 
were decided the present destinies of things and of men 
in France, the future destinies of Europe. Those func- 
tions which I had refused in 1790, I accepted in 1830 
from the hands of a prince whom we have appointed to 
be our king. They were, I think, exercised usefully: 
seventeen hundred thousand national guards already 
raised, organised at the voice of their happy chief, are 
my witnesses. They might, I confess, have still conti- 
nued to be further useful, during a period of the duration 
of which I was told I should be the judge, and of which 
I should have been a severe arbiter. A majority of the 
deputies my colleagues thought that those functions 
ought to cease now; and that opinion was expressed, in 
the same sitting, by the principal organ of the govern- 
ment. Besides, distrusts, which I have a right to say 
the past did not justify, had arisen in several quarters; 
they were openly manifested, and could not be satisfied 
except by a relinquishment of power wholly and without 
any reserve. And when even the royal intervention, in 
its solicitude, afterwards resorted to every means to 
continue my services, an instinct of freedom, which has 
never deceived me in the whole course of my life, sug- 
gested to me that I must sacrifice that power, those en- 


contributing to all the consequences of the revolution 
of 1830. ' 

“ My passing authority has not been useless; an im- 
mense correspondence confirms this assertion. In fact, 
if the sublime movement of France in arms has been 
spontaneous; if, to secure it for ever against the future 
combinations of every kind of narrow, malevolent, or 
timid policy, it has been sufficient to place her distinctly, 
from the outset, undér the safeguard of the principles of 
1789 and 1791, and, above all, of the vital and universal 
principle of election ; it is not the less true, that a central 
influence, and, if I may venture to say so, the confidence 
due to some of my anterior acts, have contributed use- 
fully to regulate, in the absence of the law, the various 
organisations and wishes, and to remove obstacles raised 
by the intrigues of the fallen party, who, in too many 
instances, were suffered to retain the power of doing 
mischief. I am happy to express my obligations in that 
respect to the exertions of the inspector general, which 
have so ably seconded my own. 

“ T shall not detail all that we have donc to organise 


“May our programme of July be carried into effect 
Such is the wish of France; for, it is 
as false to say at Paris that the departments are indiffer- 


sic 
battalions, the mischievous parcelling out of which you 
have recently witnessed me opposing in vain; to ¢on, 
tribute to their instruction, their arming, their equip. 
ment, as far as the physical resources at our di 
would allow ; to demand, from the commencement, fresh 
and powerful means to purchase, manufacture, and repair 
those arms which form at once the patriotic want and the 
noble cry of the national guards; to assist in the forma. 
tion of the citizen cavalry, and of that artillery mountj 
already fifty batteries, and awaiting the numerous addi. 
tions promised by the war department; a civic innova. 
tion teeming with utility, whose high importance has 
not been sufficiently felt in our lagielaelve discussions; 
in short, to prepare all that five months more may de. 
velope. By these means will be completed that immense 
organisation, protective of liberty and public order, and 
whence might issue so many hundreds of thousands of 
combatants for the safety and the independence of France, 
Ah! instead of dreading that vast institution, formed 
without hesitation, without disturbance, by the feeling 
of a liberal and sympathetic confidence in the national 
masses, let us rather hasten to regulate our other instj. 
tutions after such a model! 

“ How shall I express the delightful emotions of my 
heart, when, at the end of a few weeks, it was my happy 
lot to offer to the admiration of the public, to the king, 
to the foreigners, to enemies as well as friends, that Pa. 
risian national guard of which 1 was so proud ; which, 
during forty years, has been a real family to me, risi 
up again more brilliant, more numerous than one, aa 
shortly after, amounting, with the fine legions of the 
suburbs, to nearly eighty thousand men in the Champ. 
de-Mars ; emotions which could be surpassed only by the 
happiness of having recently owed to them the safety of 
the capital, and the uniform purity of our revolution. If 
a single department, that of the Seine and Oise, procured 
me local enjoyments, how much have I not felt on re. 
ceiving the reports of the miracles of formation, appear. 
ance, intelligence, good feeling, in the various portions 
of our fine country ; in seeing myself surrounded ey 
day by those deputations from the whole of France, 
which brought to the king of her choice a second inav. 
guration, and which, in their affectionate confidence, ex. 
plaining to me the local grievances and the general 
uneasiness, constituted me, as you know, the formal in. 
terpreter to the government, of the wants which the spi- 
rit of the great week required to be satisfied. 

“ That duty was fulfilled. I have every where, as in 
the tribune, expressed my ardent, perhaps my impatient: 
wishes, for the complete realisation of the programme 
tendered while the blood of six thousand citizens was 
yet smoking ; and if I wished that France should, in the 
shortest time possible, have a representation elected sub- 
sequently to the revolution of 1830; if I have said, that 
in future discussions relative to the other Chamber, I 
should prefer to its present organisation the principle of 
an elective presentation of candidates for the appreval of 
the king; if I have scrupled to lend my name to the de- 
laying, or to the omitting of things which I consider 
necessary ; it would be very unjust to convert those 
opinions into the having called for coups-d’état and a 
dictatorship; which I have no more wished to impose 
upon others than I would submit to them myself, as his- 
tory will vouch in more than one passage. 

“ But I prefer repeating what every one must know, 
Frenchmen of all parties, foreigners of all countries ; that 
if the constitutional order conquered during the 
great days, that if the popular throne raised by our own 
hands, should ever be threatened, from whatever quarter 
it might be, the whole nation would rise to defend them. 
“ At this painful moment of bidding you farewell, 
which I had not thought so near, I tender to my dear 
fellow soldiers my gratitude for their friendship, my con- 
fidence in their remembrance of me, my wishes for their 
happiness, my admiration at what they have performed, 
my anticipation of what they will yet do, my hope that 
the calculations of intrigue, or the misrepresentations of 
malevolence, will not prevail against me in their breasts; 
I offer them, in short, all the sentiments of a tender affec- 
tion, which will continue to my latest breath. 

“ LaFAYETTE.” 


This new order of things did not in the least diminish 
the moral influence of Lafayette ; perhaps even the con- 
sideration for him personally was much increased by the 
disgrace which the offspring of the revolution of July, 
afterwards its adversaries, had just inflicted on the gene- 
ral’s patriotic inflexibility. That species of ostracism 
restored him to all the dignity of his political life. In. 
deed, it was in the simple garb of a citizen, that in 1789 





those admirable town legions, those numerous cantonal 





he had received Louis XVJ., at the head of two hundred 
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d armed patriots; that, nearly forty years after, 
he had traversed in triumph the twenty-four states of the 
‘American Union, reviewing the regular troops and citi- 
zen militia which crowded the passage of the nation’s 
guest § and that, more recently, he had found himself at 
the Hotel-de-Ville, at the head of the revolution of 1830. 
In short, it was not to his office of generalissimo that, 
during half a century, the confidence and veneration of 
the nations of America and Europe had been attached. 

But, if the personal position of Lafayette remained 
unaltered by his retirement, it-was not the less injurious 
to the public weal, that the national guard lost in him an 
object around which all the interests of order and liberty 
might rally. And as for the throne which, in the deli- 
rium of ambition and fear, thought to strengthen itself 
by getting rid of his influence, what has it then gained 
by separating itself from him? Where could it find a 
firmer or more faithful support than in the man who had 
wedded it to liberty ; the only one, too, that was capable 
of preventing their inevitable divorce, perhaps near at 
hand, which has been pleading, for seventeen months, 
at the bar of the nation? Strange fatality which attends 
our royalties of whatever origin! . 

But, what is not less curious than the blindness of the 
monarchy of July, is the difficulty which, were they men 
of ever so much discernment, the seekers after wealth, 
title, and influence, must find, to comprehend a character 
like Lafayette’s. The contemning of those sorts of things 
is beyond the understanding of such people. They per- 
fectly comprehend that a man should be persevering in 
principle, tenacious in will, confident of results unfore- 
seen by the most sagacious; they do not dispute that 
boldness and coolness which in the course of the longest 
of political lives, should have all at once placed him on 
the highest ground of every kind of ambition. But that 
this man, having only to desire to be rich, powerful, and 
the dispenser of favours, should not have the resolution 
to close the hand in which the love and confidence of 
the people had placed all their possessions, is what the 
ambitious great, as well as the petty intriguers, cannot 
understand. A character such as this, is to their minds 
a perfect anomaly, which they cannot explain, except by 
attributing to it an inherent want of judgment and 
energy : they ask their own breasts; and they find that 
something, they hardly know what, must necessarily be 
deficient in that political soul which, from being so ar- 
dent and so daring, has sunk in their eyes into timidity 
and weakness; since, after trampling upon the greatest 
prejudices, it foolishly checks itself through a scruple of 
conscience. What, in fact, is to be expected from a 
statesman who thinks and says upon every occasion, that, 
in great personal questions, tt is generally safest to decide 
against our own interest? A man whe thus places all 
his glory above vulgar ambitions; who ranks among 
those ambitions, thrones, presidencies, and conquests ; 
for whom the inferiority of his fellow creatures, the pa- 
rade of a court, of audiences, and of external splendour, 
have no attraction; a man of this description, is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with this age in which he lives. 

Thus, for want of a sense to enable them to understand 
80 unusual a character, the juste milieu entertain a pro- 
found contempt for that singular being, who, placed so 
often in a situation for satisfying every ambitious appe- 
tite, yet has never been able to help turning his back 
upon fortune, as a child lets its playthings drop from its 

s. 


Such are the symptoms by which the enemies of fa- 
fayette have discovered the decay of his political facul- 
ties, and his incapacity for government. There is, how- 
ever, another, which they have overlooked, but upon 
which they might argue with quite as much justice : it 
is, that ridiculous monomania which urges him inces- 
santly to defend the interests of liberty and of the sim- 
plest institutions for the public good; it is again (and 
here I speak seriously) the fault he has sometimes com- 
mitted, of indulging too much in the enjoyment of pre- 
senting the contrast of a man who, having all in his 
power, will have nothing for himself. 

_It remains for me now to exhibit Lafayette in the 
single character of a deputy, after the revolution of July, 
that is, during the nineteen months that have followed 
his dismissal. 


Here M. Sarrans closes the second division of his 
work. From the ensuing pages we have made such ex- 
tracts, as, while they follow the thread of the history, do 
not embody the private opinions respecting the late 
events which encumber the text of the author, who must 


including all that immediately relates to Lafayette and 
Louis Philippe. 

Lafayette and his friends had made numerous efforts 
to cause the magistracy of Charles X. to be changed, as 
it was almost entirely composed of counter-revolutionary 
leaders. 

This magistracy however, was defended and preserv- 
ed by the influence of the Court joined to that of the 
Restoration party, which had appointed the greater 
number of the judges, and removed from the tribunals 
all who were not notoriously royalist. But when the 
question arose, as to the admission of the capacités to 
the exercise of the electoral right, Lafayette opposed the 
exclusion of these magistrates, an exclusion which a 
part of the opposition had committed the error of de- 
manding in a fit of spleen against the majority ; which 
circumstance caused the exclusion of the other capacités, 
and vitiated the electoral law in one of its most essen- 
tial principles. While this long debate was going for- 
ward, his opinion was, that the perfection of political 
civilisation upon this head, consisted in this; namely, 
that each person paying taxes should be entitled to a 
direct vote in electing the representatives, and should 
not be in any way disturbed in his choice of the trustees 
of the country. ‘That which for Europe is still con. 
sidered as Utopian,” said Lafayette, ‘ has been practis. 
ed for more than fifty years in the United States, 
There every tax payer is an elector; and among them 
is to be found the militia man, the member of the na- 
tional guard, who has paid in the course of the year 
the personal contribution of one day’s service. There 
no pecuniary qualification for candidates is known; yet 
every thing goes on without inconvenience and without 
disturbance. Such is the power of popular information, 
of civic habits, and national institutions.” 

In his twofold capacity, as a member of the legisla- 
ture, and as commander of the national guards of the 
kingdom, Lafayette had caused tu be proclaimed from 
the tribune, as well asin the cabinet, the system of 
nen-intervention, the equality of the men of colour 
with other citizens in the eye of tie law which governs 
our colonies, and the recognition of the South Ameri- 
can and Mexican republics. In his view, the foreign 
policy of the July revolution ought to consist in the 
necessary developement of those three primary points. 
He constantly maintained these principles whenever di- 
plomatic questions occurred in the debates of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. But it was not enough to have procured 
the adoption of the mere denomination of a system ; the 
more important point was, to guard the system itself 
against perfidious interpretations, by clearly and pre- 
cisely @efining its letter and its spirit: this was done 
by Lafayette on two or three decisive occasions. Every 
one remembers, for instance, that memorable sitting of 
16th January, 1831, in which Lamarque, Mauguin, and 
Lafayette, exhibited the nations of Europe arising one 
after another for liberty ; Belgium offering us that belt 
of fortresses which the Coalition had erected against 
the France of 1814 and 1815; Poland running the ter- 
rible hazards of an insurrection, to avoid marching 
against us; and, in those momentous circumstances, 
the government of Louis Philippe sunk in the most 
inconceivable lethargy, acting as the ministry of 
Charles X. would have acted, and floundering without 
courage or resolution in the slough into which its pre- 
decessors had precipitated the Restoration. Then it 
was, that after reminding the Chamber of the consecrated 
maxim of the congress of Vienna, that ‘so long as a 
single revolutionary dynasty should exist, the revolu- 
tion would not be extinguished ; and that the principle 
of legitimacy must be made every where to prevail ; 
that, without that, there could be no peace, but only a 
truce :” then it was, I say, that the illustrious warrior 
upon whom the grave has just now closed, so energeti- 
cally characterised as A HALT IN THE MIRE, that peace 
which the Restoration had allowed to be imposed 
upon it, and the shameful bequest of which was ac- 
cepted by the ministers of the citizen king. “ France,” 
said Lamarque, “ has never forgiven the Bourbons the 
shame of the treaties of 1815; she would have been 
gratified to find that the king of her choice felt as she 
does, and partook her national pride.” * * 

In this confusion of principles, it became the bounden 
duty of Lafayette to bring back things to the true mean- 
ing of July, that is, a popular throne surrounded with 
republican institutions ; to prove that that was not a 
throne conferred by the Chamber of the two hundred 
and twenty-one; and that a sceptre received from the 





be considered as a partisan writer. We give his facts 


hands of the people, could be maintained only by institu- 


tions emanating from the people. In short, it was es- 
sential to know, once for all, the extent of the discrepan- 
cies between the compact of the Hotel-de-Ville and the 
system recently avowed by the Palais-Royal. 

In addition to this, another subject of vital importance 
engaged public attention. The approaching dissolution 
of the Chamber was spoken of. M. Laffitte, president of 
the council, had even announced from the tribune that 
he would consult the king upon it. But the majority of 
the doctrinaires wished that the “new elections should 
take place under the authority of the temporary law of 
the 12th of September, and not under that of the electoral 
law, the discussion of which was continually postponed. 
Lafayette deemed it his duty to oppose beforehand that 
proposition, which might compromise the future fate of 
France, by prolonging the existence of the tax-paying 
qualifications at 300 francs for electors and 1000 francs 
for deputies. * * * 

What was the real state of things, nine months after 
the day when the people, at the price of their blood, had 
created a monarchy, and thought they had accomplished 
a revolution ? 

It is here important to look closely into faets, and ob- 
serve precisely the situation of affairs at the moment the 
prorogation was announced. 

Nine months, I say, had elapsed since the king of 
July had sworn to devote his whole life to the triumph 
of the revolution, to protect the development of liberty, 
and to watch, with jealous care, over the maintenance 
of the national honour. Well, theories and opinions 
apart, what had occurred in that short space of time ? 

At home; Lafayette divested of his command in chief; 
the honest Dupont de l’Eure filled with disgust, and ob- 
liged to quit the council ; the chief magistracy of the ca- 
pital wrested out of the hands of an upright patriot, and 
thrown into those of a prefect of the empire ; of the laws 
promised by the charter, some postponed indefinitely, 
the others vitiated by clauses injuriously restrictive of 
liberty ; an electoral law such that, although the quota 
of contributions remained almost the only basis of the 
elective qualification, yet an increase of the taxes gave 
no means for extending the franchise; an association 
formed for the purpose of expelling a family which had 
covered France with wounds and chains, persecuted 
with fury; a law on the national guard, evincing the 
most inconceivable distrust of the loyalty of the citizens; 
the patriotic functionaries, the officers most devoted to 
the order of things which they had cemented with their 
blood, every where removed by wholesale, and their 
places given to the satellites of every gone-by regime. 

Abroad; the men who had represented the fallen go- 
vernment, alone sent as ambassadors to foreign courts ; 
the principle of non-intervention, but lately proclaimed 
with an ostentatious boldness, openly disowned, or sub- 
jected to the most perfidious interpretations; a people 
who had thrown themselves between France and the 
most powerful of her enemies, the people of Poland, 
basely sacrificed, without a single friendly demonstra- 
tion, without one testimony of sympathy, or sending 
even a courier ;* the Italian states, which the govern- 
ment had urged to rise, delivered up, under our eyes, to 
foreign occupation, pillage, confiscation, and the ven- 
geance of a few contemptible despots ; Belgium repulsed, 
insulted by our government, and obliged to throw her- 
self into the arms of England; in short, the principles 
and the interests of the revolution of July neglected 
and betrayed on every side. * * 

Lafayette had been summoned as a witness on the re- 
quisition of the accused petty conspirators. On his en- 
tering the court of assize, the prisoners, the barristers, 
the jury, and the whole audience, rose and saluted the 
noble general. The point in question was, to prove that 
an information laid before the staff, of a Bonapartist con- 
spiracy, having for its object to get possession of the 
guns belonging to the artillery of the national guard, 
had been the sole reason for the measures of defence 
which some companies had deemed it proper to take ; 
which measures the accusation imputed to them as a 
crime. The general proved that this was the real truth ; 
and he also paid a solemn tribute to the patriotism of 
that brave citizen artillery, against which the govern- 
ment was already exercising all its enmity. When La- 
fayette withdrew, the prisoners, the jury, and the specta- 
tors, rose and bowed afresh. 

My readers well know the result of this trial, by which 





* It willbe recollected, that, in a report presented to the Polish 
Diet, the minister for foreign affairs of that country complained of 





not having received any token of sympathy on the part of the 
French government for the Polish cause, not even a courier. 
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the government gained nothing but the odium of having |that he authorised him to contradict it in the most ex-|ence; a conclave of Russian and German generals assem 
sought to erect scaffolds. 2 2 plicit manner. Well; three months have scarcely |bled at Berlin; in short, the whole combination of events 


Lafayette, on whose part nothing certainly had ren- 
dered it necessary to make a declaration of principles, 
made a point of giving his constituents an account, not 
only of the reasons which had actuated him in his votes 
upon all the great legislative questions that had occupied 
the session, but likewise of the opinions and the hopes 
which had governed his political conduct in the memora- 
ble events of July. By conforming to this custom, so 
consonant to the nature of a constitutional government, 
Lafayette rendered the country a service so much the 
more important, as it served better to clear away the 
mist which the head of the government was anxious to 
spread over the primitive conditions of its own existence. 
He was, moreover, setting an example to his colleagues, 
which, being followed by many of them, called forth 
those numerous pledges to vote against the hereditary 
peerage, which were demanded from the new deputies, 
by nearly the whole of the colleges. 

That document is worthy to be preserved for history, 
not only as a model of candour and propriety, but like- 
wise as the most lucid view that could be taken at that 
period of the events of July. In it Lafayette said: 

“You will ask me, my dear constituents, what was 
the nature of that programme of the Hotel-de-Ville, so 
often cited by me, disputed by others, and the fulfilment 
of which it is my duty to claim. 

“ After the visit of the new lieutenant general, accom- 

panied by the deputies, to the Hotel-de-Ville, I considered 
that the popular authority and public confidence with 
which I was invested, gave me the right and imposed 
upon me the obligation to come to an explicit under- 
standing, in the name of the people, with the intended 
king :—‘ You are aware,’ I said to him, ‘that I am a 
republican, and that I look upon the constitution of the 
United States as the most perfect that has ever existed.’ 
‘ I think as you do, replied the Duke of Orleans, ‘it is 
impossible to have passed two years in America and not 
to be of that opinion ; but do you think, in the situation of 
France, and considering the general opinion, that il is 
advisable to adopt it” * No,’ said 1, * what the French 
people now require is, a popular throne surrounded with 
republican instilutions !’—‘ It is just so that I understand 
it,’ replied the prince. This mutual agreement, which 
every one may interpret as he pleases, but which I 
hastened to publish, had the effect of rallying around us, 
both those who had no wish for a monarch, and those 
who wished to have any other than a Bourbon.” * * 

The ministry had suggested that the French patriots 
had given the Poles the 62d advice, to throw off the yoke 
of their tyrant. Lafayette repelled that insinuation, 
which went to establish that petty ambitions had, in real- 
ity, been the spring of those great patriotic and national 
movements which we have seen burst forth in the differ- 
ent parts of Europe, and especially in Poland, since the 
electric shock of the revolution of July. “ But,” said he, 
“if bad advice was given, it must rather have been that 
timid advice of which I have often spoken to this Cham- 
ber, and which caused the Polish legation to write home, 
under the dictation of the French government, that in two 
months affairs would be arranged, and that Poland must 
hold out until then.” 

Lafayette conjured the government to repair at least a 
part of the wrong which it had done to Poland, by in- 
structing its ambassador, at the court of Prussia, to 
require that the Poles should no longer be arrested and 
ill-treated, when they asked that they might not return 
under the regime of the knout, but be free to come and 
seek amongst us that hospitality which all France of- 
fered them. 

He also called for a termination of the unhappy con- 
dition of Greece, and especially that every effort should 
be made to free her from the sway of Russia, who, ever 
since Catherine’s time, has been taxing her ingenuity to 
deceive that unfortunate people. And he concluded with 
soliciting the sympathy and support of the government 
for the generous enterprise of the Portuguese, who, at 
the moment that I write these lines, are fighting to deli- 
ver their country from the execrable tyranny of Don 
Miguel, that worthy brother of the king of Spain: “ for,” 
said Lafayette, “there is a fraternity of sentiment in 
their lives, as well as a kindred between their families.” 

There was already some rumour of the project 
which the ministry have now realised, of forcibly send- 
ing the Poles to Algiers. Lafayette, feeling the neces- 


sity of arming himself beforehand against such an in- 
clination, availed himself of this rumour to inform the 
Chamber, that having mentioned the matter to the 
minister of war, the latter had answered him that the 


struggling against insurmountable difficulties ; the rising 
of La Vendée ; the nearly accomplished overthrow of the 
Grey administration ; and the disturbance which that 
event had been on the point of producing in the affairs of 
France; Poland buried in the silence of the grave, and 
grass growing in the streets of Warsaw, under the feet 
of the Cossack’s horse ; Prussia bringing up her reserves, 
and concentrating her corps on the banks of the Rhine ; 
in the east, the Austrian battalions overrunning Bavaria, 
and all the small states of the Germanic confederation in 
motion ; our handful of soldiers shut up in Ancona, and 
our national flag piteously furled ; the warlike attitude of 


elapsed since that ministerial denial; and already a 
detachment of four hundred Poles, without even being 
permitted to touch the French shore, have been trans- 
ported by us to the coast of Africa. And why this 
new vexation? Because the Prussian ministry have, 
it is said, acquainted our cabinet, that some Polish sol- 
diers asserted that they were going to France to over- 
throw Louis Philippe! Such is the incredible pretence 
for a resolution which M. de Rigny has declared to be 
irrevocable. a# s * * 


Such was the political conduct of Lafayette, from 

the day of his dismissal from the command in chief of 
the national guards of France, down to the close of 
the last legislative session. I have, however, forgotten 
to point out one of the most importantservices which this 
great citizen has rendered to the principle of equality. 
I mean the suppression of that article of the penal 
code of the Empire, which inflicted a fine and imprisor- 
ment upon any Frenchman who should of his own au- 
thority assume a title of nobility. This suppression, 
so conformable to the social opinions of Lafayette, 
ought to be considered as completing the avolition of 
the privileges of hereditary nobility in France, since 
each man may henceforward create himself, at plea- 
sure, a duke, marquis, or baron. This of itself is 
something, until we can have something better. 
It will be seen that, while the wavering liberalism of 
the men of monopoly and the double vote, has given 
way on every side ; while the hearts of so many libe- 
tals have failed, to whom France had given credit for 
civic virtues; the ancient patriotism of Lafayette has 
remained unshaken, the beacon of liberty, in the 
midst of that Chamber unnerved by fear or undermin- 
ed by corruption. 
In all the prominent discussions of that long and 
calamitous session, upon the address, the peerage, the 
civil list, the budget, the foreign policy insinuating 
itself throughout, we have seen him, faithful to his 
principles of half a century, contending inch by inch, 
and from position to position, against the encroach- 
ments of aristocracies, of whatever origin, upon the 
salutary doctrine of the sovereignty of the people; a 
doctrine upon which, in his eyes, necessarily depend 
the wishes, the interests, the wants, the civilisation, the 
genius, and the greatness of nations; a doctrine, in 
short, with which he has imbued every great question 
upon which he has entered, and of which he has left 
such deep traces in the minds of men, that no human 
frenzy has power to efface them. * ss 


The doors of the Palais-Bourbon were closed. The 
battle had actually ceased for want of combatants, and 
our terrified and panting tribuncs of the people had fled 
to their country houses. The cholera was not there yet. 
However, during the period of nearly half a century that 
the revolutionary torrent has been rolling over France, 
never had any legislative campaign been so fatal to the 
national interests of every kind, never had any chamber 
inflicted so many wounds on the country. The wants, 
the wishes, the interests, the civilisation, the greatness, 
the fame, and the genius of France, all had been stained, 
withered in the unhallowed hands of the doctrinaires. 
And, most remarkable circumstance ! astonnding pheno- 
menon ! but eighteen months after the July revolution, 
the acts of this unique legislature had nothing in them 
either of the good or of the evil accomplished by former 
assemblies ; its deeds were marked with a character quite 
peculiar, a character truly wonderful in its kind. * * 

The events at Grenoble ; the dissolution of the national 
guards of five or six departments; the prank at Mar- 
seilles ; the clandestine landing of the Duchess of Berri 
on the coast of Provence; the culpable connivance, from 
family considerations, which allowed that attempt to go 
unpunished ; the unobstructed journey of the Regent 
through our southern provinces, from the Mediterranean 
to the ocean; commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, 





supposition was false, that it was quite absurd, and 


Holland; the never-ending farce of the London confer- 


which agitate Europe, wounding in every quarter our 
sympathies and our interests; all these things began to 
make the’ most indifferent feel that the cabinet of the 
Tuileries had, to say the least of it, lost all solicitude for 
the welfare of France. 

Such was the state of things when that man died, who 
had been considered as the personification of the system 
of the 13th of March. ‘The principal -underlings of M, 
Périer, looked upon the funeral of the president of the 
council as an excellent opportunity for reviving lukewarm 
affections, and affecting an imposing manifestation of 
regret for the loss of that minister, and of approbation for 
the political system of which they had constituted them. 
selves the inheritors. In consequence of which, the na. 
tional guards were ordered to attend as on duty at thig 
funeral display ; and six thousand of the people employed 
in the different government offices, received orders to pat 
on crape, and to come and pour out their lamentations 
over the tomb of the great man, on whom, during three 
days, the treasury journals had been lavishing their. off. 
cial panegyric. Nothing that could excite the curiosity 
of the idle of a great capital, was neglected by the under. 
takers of the juste milieu; programmes describing the 
route of the procession, the number and the places of the 
civil and military bodies which were to accompany it, 
were distributed profusely in every quarter of Paris; and 
the fineness of the weather contributed to call out the 
people to witness this funeral solemnity. But neither 
the attractions of an imposing spectacle, nor the influence 
of a cloudless sky after a long winter, could awaken in 
the breasts of the spectators an enthusiasm which the 
errors of the illustrious dead had smothered. The peo. 
ple (I speak not of those of the government offices) were 
mute, and retired indifferent to that pomp, out of which 
the remains of the cabinet of the 13th of March endea. 
voured by every means to extract excuses for all the 
faults, apologies for all the madness of the minister, whom 
death had just reduced to that nothingness from whieh, 
perhaps, it had been better for the honour and the repu. 
tation of his country that he had never been raised. 

A few days after, an irreparable loss threw the com. 
try into consternation, a national loss, an incalculable 
loss, of which the future will perhaps very soon disclose 
to us the whole extent. A brave man, who had been 
prodigal of his blood on twenty fields of battle, whose 
heart never thriiled but for that France whom he served 
with honour in all her vicissitudes of fortune ; one of the 
purest ornaments of the tribune and of the army; ade- 
puty, who was as great an orator, as he was a skilful and 


faithful commander, Lamarque was no more! 


Although it had been declared inevitable for several 
weeks before, this death produced in Paris the effectof a 
x 


great and sudden calamity. * 


On Tuesday morning, the Sth of June, the most per- 


fect quiet prevailed in every quarter of the capital, 


where nothing foreboded the sanguinary scenes which 


were to terminate this day. The sky was serene, and 
every thing announced that a fine sun would light up 
the obsequies of the illustrious dead. From ten o'clock, 
numerous assemblages of citizens proceeded towards the 
boulevards and in the direction of the neighbourhood 
of the house of mourning. These masses were compos- 
ed of Frenchmen of all classes, and principally of -na- 
tional guards in uniform. The whole capital was 
affected with a profound feeling of regret, and appear- 
ed desirous to pay a last tribute to the mortal remains 
of a great citizen, who had fallen in the breach in de- 
fence of the public liberties. 
body of the deceased was placed on a funeral car; and, 
after some little confusion, inseparable from all ceremo- 
nies of this description, it proceeded on its way, drawn 
by patriots who contended for the honour of bearing 
such a burden. { 
that multitude of Frenchmen and foreigners moving 
along in one silent mass which exceeded far more than 
a league, shading the coffin of Lamarque with twenty 
different banners, and joining in one common foeling of 
reverence and sorrow in the presence of the mortal re- 
mains of that faithful friend of all freemen. 
cession moved on to the cries of Vive la Liberté! Vive 
Lafayette ! 


At eleven o'clock, the 


It was a magnificent spectacle, to see 


The pro- 


I shall say little of the incidents which occurred be- 


fore the procession reached the Place de la Bastille, 
where Lamarque was to receive the last farewell of his 
friends. 
made by some town serjeants, upon a young man w 

was crying Vive la Liberté! and whom they wounded 
dangerously. Those police agents were, however, saved 
from the most imminent danger, by the efforts of those 


Those incidents are confined to a brutal attack 
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Parisian artiller 'y men who have just been disbanded a | received with the strongest demonstrations of satisfaction. 

Lafayette being requested to speak in his turn, advanced 
near to the platform, and, in a short extempore speech, 
called the attention of the people, first to the spot where 
the Bastille formerly stood—that space, now the sublime 
memento of the revolution of 1789; then to that numer- 
ous assemblage of the people, victors in the great week 
of 1830. He paid an enthusiastic tribute to the banners, 
not of the kings, but of the people of Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, which waved over the coffin 
of Lamarque, and which he called the children of our 
tri-coloured flag. He finished by entreating the multi- 
tude who heard him to retire quiétly, and not spoil this 
patriotic day. 
already stated, of conveying the corpse of Lamarque to 
the Pantheon, Lafayette earnestly enjoined the patriots 
to respect the wishes of the deceased, and the arrange- 


gcond time. ‘The unseasonable obstinacy of M. de Fitz- 
‘ames, in refusing to take off his hat for a few minutes 
while one hundred thousand of his fellow citizens were 
assing, bareheaded, under his windows, gave rise also 
io some manifestations of resentment, which might have 
become serious had not the noble duke thought better 
of it. But there is an episode which | must relate, as 
one of the most remarkable characterestics of that so- 
lemnity. Jallude to the sudden idea of going to the 
triumphal column. It has been suggested that this step 
was premeditated. { That is not true; and to be convinc- 
ed of it, it is sufficient to reflect that, had that project 
been previously entertained, they would have gone di- 
rect.from the mansion of the deceased to the Place Ven- 
dome, instead of reaching it by a circuitous route with- 
out any reason for doing so. ‘I'he truth is, that the idea 


of that ovation occurring all at once, and when the pro- {ments already made by his family. 

met with a general assent ; the deputies retired ; and had 
this mournful ceremony terminated there, a more impos- 
ing, a more remarkable protest had never been made 
against a government and its system. 


cession was in full march, to some adepts in the hon- 
ours of the old French school, it was adopted by the 
deputies who supported the funeral pall; for Marshal 
Clausel and General Lafayette were seen to take each 
other by the arm, and following the funeral car, with their 
heads uncovered, they made the circuit of the column, 
amid the plaudits of the national guard, who beheld 
with transport the homage thus rendered to French 
lory. 

‘ as that moment, there appeared to be grounds for 
dreading that a collision with the people was contemplat- 
ed by the government. According to custom, whenever 
the corpse of a military man passes by a military post, 
the latter is put underarms. Why then, at the approach 
of the funcral procession of Lamarque, escorted by sev- 
eral detachments of troops of the line, did the post of the 
staf of the Place, including the sentry, retire into the 
guardhouse? Was not that departure from military 
usage, that wanton insult to the memory of a French 
general, calculated to irritate the people, and to excite 
serious disturbances ? Such, indeed, would have been 
the immediate effect of that insult, if, warned by the in- 
dignation which began to express itself in threats, the 
determination had not been taken to pay the honors due 
tothe illustrious deceased. This scene, however, left an 
imitation in the minds of the spectators, and it was evi- 
dent that little more would suffice to light up one vast 
flame. 

Indignation had already been felt by all ranks, at the 
brutal measure of confining the pupils of the Polytechnic 
school within. their walls, forbidding those brave youths 
the satisfaction of offering a last tribute to the military 
virtues which ought to serve them as a model and guide. 
From that moment, also, cries of Vive la Liberté! 
“Honour to Lamarque!” ‘ Down with the juste milieu!” 
were heard in the procession. But it was observed, that 
those crics were uttered by men unknown to the friends 
of liberty, and upon whom the latter in vain endeavoured 
to impose silence, by representing to them that on this 
occasion, the love of liberty should be expressed by 
grief alone. * as ~ * 

But nothing yet announced the deplorable catastro- 

phe which was preparing, and, though the route of the 
procession, as first arranged, could not be strictly observ- 
ed, it reached the Place de la Bastille without either the 
rain which fell in torrents, or some vexation occasioned 
by the attack of the town serjeant, alrcady mentioned, 
having had the effect of diverting the multitude from the 
fultilment of a sacred and patriotic duty. The hearse 
had crossed the Place de la Bastille; crowds of people 
were pressing towards the platform, from which several 
speeches were to be delivered, and to which some national 
guards and the pupils of the Polytechnic school, flushed 
with heat, had hastened, and, in defiance of the orders of 
their commander, had formed themselves around it to 
protect the corpse, the invalids bearing the military 
insignia, and the orators who were to speak, from the 
pressure of the eager multitude. 
_ An imposing stillness reigned among the people; but 
itwas already perceived that some men desirous of cre- 
ating a disturbance had mingled with them, and were 
endeavouring to excite them in spite of the efforts of the 
hational guard and Lamarque’s friends to put them down. 
Nevertheless silence appeared to be restored for a while; 
when Marshal Clausel, in the name of the army, and M. 
, auguin, in that of the Chamber of Deputies, each de- 
dvered a speech which was received with great ap- 
plause, * * * 

M. Pous de I’Heérault, the Polish general Uminski, the 
nuncio Lelewell, and the Portuguese general Saldanha, 

invited to pay a tribute of respect to the defender of 


opportunely to save the juste milieu. 


the manner of England, were displayed in the proces- 
sion, there were two red flags, which, it may be ob- 
served, seems at least to exclude the idea of premedi- 
tation. 
during the march of the procession, had no inscription 


death! which, in the early period of the revolution, 
signified only to live free, or die ; a motto which Louis 


And, as some mention had been made, as 


This exhortation 


A concurrence of incidents quite unforeseen came 


Among the banners of various colours which, after 


One of those flags, purchased, as is affirmed, 


whatsoever. The other bore for its motto, Liberty or 


Philippe, in his character of member of the jacobin 
club, must have long borne on the buttons of his 
coat; but which, afterwards, under the reign of ter- 
ror, might have been rendered by Liberty! or I kiil 
thee ! 

The bonnet rouge, the bloody emblem of the terror- 
ism of 1793, appeared all at once in the midst of La- 
marque’s funeral, but not before the coffin had reached 
the Place d’Austerlitz, that is, at the moment of finishing 
the obsequies. Out of what anarchist’s, Carlist’s, or 
doctrinaire’s pocket did it issue? That is a point 
which solemn enquiries, not contemplated by the de- 
clarers of a state of siege, will soon disclose to France. 
However that might be, this unfortunate scarecrow, 
fixed on one of the red flags, was borne for some time 
amidst the astonished crowd. * 

Whatever may come of the enquiry now pending in 
the tribunals, I do not hesitate to affirm that, on the 
part of the people, those deplorable events bear every 
mark of a fortuitous encounter, in which, under vari- 
ous impulses, some youths, some working men, and 
some national guards, engaged, but who, one hour be- 
fore, had not the slightest notion of an insurrection, 
and who never thought of striking a blow until they 
were attacked. Now, if it be admitted that of the 
nine hundred persons, at the utmost, who were engag- 
ed in that unhappy conflict, one half, at least, consisted 
of those whom I have just mentioned, it will be seen 
to what this vast and formidable plot in behalf of the 
revolutionary scaffolds of 1793 really amounted ; a plot 
to put down which it was necessary to employ more 
troops than were on the field of Wagram or Marengo. 

The appearance of some troops of dragoons over- 
turning all in their way, had roused the anger of the 
people and destroyed the effect of Lafayette’s exhorta- 
tions to preserve the peace. Then cries of: We ave 
attacked! To arms! No more Bourbons! Vive la Ré- 
publique ! resounded loudly, and a considerable number 
of citizens, and of pupils of the Polytechnic school, 
drew up in line, to form arampart between the cavalry 
of the government and the crowd of citizens, men, 
women, and children, wedged together on the Place 
de la Bastille. But, while this first squadron was 
kept in check, another issued upon the Boulevards, no 
doubt to place the procession between two fires. Then 
it was that the first shots were exchanged. My readers 
are acquainted with the results of that first conflict, 
and the vicissitudes of the two days. 


Bat in the midst of that confusion what had become 
of Lafayette? He had proceeded towards the spot 
where his carriage was to wait for him, and not find- 
ing it, he and his son got into a hackney coach, from 
which the people took the horses, and would draw it 
themselves, notwithstanding the efforts and earnest 
entreaties of Lafayette to be spared that species of 
British ovation, for which, in America as in Europe, 


strong aversion. It was however the only means jeft 
for getting out of the crowd, and escaping from the 
noisy testimonies of affection wh'ch were lavished 
upon him. Inthe mean time, the combat had com- 
menced at the spot where the coffin was: and a large 
group of persons had presented themselves at the 
doors of Lafayette’s carriage, uttering cries expressive 
of the greatest exasperation, and praying the general 
to allow himself to be conducted to the Hotel-de-Ville. 
Lafayette was rejecting that proposal, and conjuring 
those men to keep the peace; when this group, in the 
midst of which, as it is said, some agents of the police 
were seen to be very active, was separated by a de- 
tachment of dragoons. From that moment the car- 
riage, turning to the right, in order to reach the gene- 
ral’s residence, was surrounded only by an assemblage 
of persons totally unconnected with the conflict, and 
such as on so many other occasions had gathered to- 
gether to escort the veteran of the people’s cause. 

Some cries of Vive la République! were inter- 
mingled with the cries of Vive Lafayette! But it 
must not be forgotten that police agents would natu- 
rally insinuate themselves into that procession, in order 
to give it another character. Besides, it was natural 
that those who wished a collision should remain on 
the Place de la Bastille, where the contest had already 
commenced. It has been pretended, however, that 
Lafayette’s train attempted to disarm a military post 
on its way. The fact is, that some voices having 
called out for the post of La Madeleine to be put 
under arms, the officer on guard deemed it his duty to 
wait on the general for his orders, and to offer him an 
escort; which Lafayette declined, showing him at the 
same time that he was surrounded by friends, and ad- 
vising him to return to his post which he did to the 
great satisfaction of every one. When they reached 
the general’s residence, the good people who had ac- 
companied him retired peaceably, and without the 
least disturbance having occurred during this long 
journey, from the Place de la Bastille to the street 
d’Anjou Saint-Honoré. 

Lafayette reached his house at half past six in the 
evening, afflicted at the deplorable issue of a day which 
might have ended so well. The resistance to the troops 
was becoming general, but it was impossible to foresee 
yet the character which this fresh struggle would as- 
sume. Until nine o’cleck, the most contradictory reports 
were brought him ; but the only certain fact was that, in 
the impetuosity of their first impulse, four or five hun- 
dred young men, divided into a great many small pla- 
toons, had taken possession, in an instant, of all the posts 
established from the bridge of Austerlitz to the Bank of 
France. That circumstance proves two things, which 
explain the issue of those unhappy events : the first, that 
there was no premeditated plot ; for how can the idea be 
admitted, of such a combination, supported by so small 
a number? the second, that if a greater number of citi- 
zens had taken part in the battle, the result might have 
been very different. * " re 

On the 5th the king had come from the palace of 
Saint Cloud to the ‘Tuileries, where the council of mi- 
nisters was sitting constantly, no doubt in expectation 
of having it announced to them that the obsequies of 
Lamarque had ended to the satisfaction of every one. 

t was there that all the measures of suppression were 
arranged, and thither that the rural battalions came 
as they passed, to temper their country courage in the 
embraces of royalty. There it was likewise that MM. 
Soult and Sebastiani proposed to place Paris in a state 
of siege, at the time that fortune had not yet declared 
in favour of the cabinet of the 13th of March, and that 
the government was really in some danger ; a proposal 
that was indignantly rejected, on the ground thata 
paternal government ought not to place eight hundred 
thousand Frenchmen out of the pale of the civil law, 
and treat its own capital like an enemy’s town, except 
when there is no longer any thing to be feared. 

As soon as Lafayette had entered his house, he be- 
came an object of the most anxious solicitude. In- 
terest and curiosity crowded his dvor. His friends and 
his enemies were the more eager to know what had 
become of him, as the most contradictory and sinister 
reports were circulated about him. Here, it was as- 
serted that the insurgents had taken and installed him 
at the Hotel-de-Ville; there, that his body, pierced 
with several bayonet wounds, was borne, bleeding, 
through the streets of Paris, by republicans, calling the 
people to revenge ; in other places, that the govern- 
ment had arrested him, and thrown him into the dun- 








their cause, read successively some speeches, which were 


and at every period of his life, he always evinced a 


geon of Vincennes. 
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LAFAYETTE AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 











Nothing of all this was true. 


description of police, was at that moment, as on all 


great occasions, calm, firm, and prepared for every 


event. Being placed about his person, I was enabled, 
once again, to observe the feelings which agitated his 
mind under these new and trying circumstances. His 
whole soul was absorbed in grief and indignation ; his 
heart bled at the sight of French blood flowing at the 
hands of Frenchmen; it heaved at the thought that 
the breach of faith and the fatal blindness of the go- 
vernment, had called down these fresh calamities, and 
armed the combatants and the throne of July against 
each other. But if Lafayette deprecated the faults of 
the government, he deplored and censured with equal 
severity the serious criminality and imprudent rashness 
of the young men who sought that redress of grievan- 
ces in revolt and violence, for which they should only 
have looked to time, the laws, and the regular opera- 
tion of the Chamber and the press. 

Meanwhile the conflict was prolonged, the reports 
of the musketry continued, and the deepest grief was 
depicted on Lafayette’s countenance. Between seven 
and eight o’clock several patriots, and a considerable 
number of deputies, came successively and pressed 
around him, to ask him what could or ought to be 
done, to put an end to the calamities which desolated 
the capital, and to those yet greater evils with which 
it was threatened But the time was past when the 
patriotism of Lafayette could interpose effectually be- 
tween the people and the throne of July. For several 
months past he had acquired the painful certainty that 
that throne was no longer accessible to persuasion. 

In this state of things, it was agreed that the oppo- 
sition deputies, then at Paris, should repair in the even- 
ing to M. Laffitte’s, in order to concert there the mea- 
sures to be taken for putting a speedy end to the 
calamities which that day had brought on. The meet- 
ing was verbally appointed for nine o’clock ; but as all 
regular means for convoking it were impossible, and as, 
besides, events had taken every one from his home, 
between twenty and thirty members only could be as- 
sembled. They consisted, among others, of MM. 
Laffitte, Cabet, Lafayette, George Lafayette, Mauguin, 
&e. &c. “6 * * * * * 

The debate turned upon the most proper means for 
stopping the effusion of blood, and inducing the victor 
to make a moderate use of his victory, considering that 
he had at least a great share in occasioning the conflict. 
Two expedients were proposed: an address and a de- 
putadion to the king. ‘They were each canvassed. 
Lafayette agreed to neither the one nor the other; 
first, because he was convinced, he said, by experience, 
of their total inutility ; and secondly, because, if every 
thing was at an end, as was affirmed, it would ill be- 
come the national opposition to take such a step after 
the event, especially when it was certain that the doc- 
trinaire deputies had obstructed, for several hours past, 
all the avenues to the throne. Lafayette spoke also 
with sorrow and with candour of the little success that 
had attended his efforts, at the two greatest periods of 
his existence, to solve the problem of a citizen mon- 
archy based on the sovereignty of the people. 

Without having come to any decision upon the sub- 
ject of the address, the idea was resumed of a deputa- 
tion, which should be instructed to make verbal repre- 
sentutions to Louis Philippe.. Lafayette refused to 
make one in that deputation for two reasons, which he 
explained without any cireumlocution. The first was, 
the perfect conviction he was under, from the last con- 
versation he had with the king, that the opinions of 
that prince on the system of government were so fixed, 
that persuasion, at least coming from him, would no 
longer have any effect in altering the adopted system ; 
Lafayette’s second reason was that, as his presence 
must remind the king of either the violation or the for- 
getfulness of a solemn engagement, it behoved him to 
spare his majesty, and even himself, an interview which 
bitter recollections would render extremely painful to 
both. 

All these ‘proposals, as I said, were more an inter- 
change of ideas and talk than a regular deliberation. 
The meeting broke up at midnight, without coming to 
any decision, but it was settled to meet again the next 
day at ten o’clock, at M. Laffitte’s. I shall make no 
remark on that adjournment to the next day, at a time 
when every moment was costing the life of a French. 
man. I have already said that the genius of 1830 had 
fled; and that the greater part of the men whose 


Lafayette, beset 
abroad, and no doubt at home, by the scouts of every|* * 


insurrection. 
Matters were at this point when, on the 6th, at ten in 


of an address and a deputation was still agitated. Upon 
the subject of the two questions of the address and the de- 
putation to the king, Lafayette repeated the arguments 
he had used on the preceding evening, and then he re- 
tired, as did also several of his colleagues, before any 
determination had been come to. However, the mem- 


a personal application to the king, and for that purpose 
appointed MM. Laffitte, Odilon-Barrot, and Arago. 
It was four o’clock. Louis Philippe had just re- 


Paris. Now, Frenchmen never remain unmoved at 
seeing a king on horseback inhaling the smoke of gun- 
powder. The national guard, which had really burnt 
some priming, and left some dead bodies on the ground, 
was proud of its first triumph ; commerce and property, 
which had looked upon themselves as delivered over 
to all the frenzies of jacobinism, and still dreamed of 
nothing but scaffolds and bonnets rouges, were over- 
joyed at seeing the spectre of 1793 vanquished, and 
anarchy in fetters. In one word, enthusiasm was on 
the side of the safety of property ; humanity and liberty 
were silent. Therefore, the royal train, taking its 
airing to the expiring reports of the musketry, and ap- 
pearing as the precursor of a calm in the midst of a 
storm which might have overturned every thing, was 
received with acclamations. Now those acclamations, 
the real cause of which was not considered, must 
naturally have produced a feeling of exultation and 
security, little favourable to the success of the mission 
of MM. Laffitte, Barrot, and Arago. 

These honourable citizens were, however, received 
with visible satisfaction by the crowd of aides.de-camp 
and officers on duty, that filled the saloon of the pal- 
ace, and who appeared more grieved at the blood of 
their brethren that was spilling, than vain of an in- 


them. 

The three deputies were introduced immediately into 
the bed chamber of Louis the XVIII., converted, by 
the workmen of July, into the study of Louis Philippe. 
The latter presently repaired to it through a door 
which communicated with the queen’s apartments. 
The demeanour and countenance of the king were 
calm, his address easy, indicating not the slightest 
alarm, and expressing none of those anxieties of mind 
which circumstances might have justified. His Ma- 
jesty received the three patriots politely ; he told them 
that he was very glad to see them, that the opposition 
could have chosen no mediators more agreeable to him; 
and, after inviting them to be seated, and placing him- 
self before his writing table, he signified his readiness 
to listen to them. 

M. Odilon-Barrot spoke first; and ended with en- 
treating the king to stop the effusion of blood which 
was yet flowing, and to silence the cannon, the roar of 
which was then resounding even in his royal residence ; 
to be merciful to the vanquished, and to prevent fresh 
disturbances, by a prompt and cordial return to the 
principles upon which the revolution had established 
the dynasty. 

The king answered that, being audaciously attacked 
by his enemies, he was justified in defending himself; 
that it was high time to curb revolt, and that he em- 
ployed cannon only to put it down the quicker ; that he 
had, however, rejected the proposal which had been 
made him of placing the city of Paris in a state of 
siege; that as to the pretended engagements at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and those republican institutions about 
which the Opposition made so much noise, he did not 
know what all that meant; that he had more than ful- 
filled the promises he had made, and had given France 
as many and more republican institutions than he had 
promised her; that the programme of the Hotel-de- 





courage had then surmounted so many dangers, ap- 





Ville had never existed except in the brain of M. La- 


peared in 1832 to be the mere shadows of themselves, 
Partial conflicts were continued to a very late 
period of the night; but the strength of the respective 
combatants was too greatly disproportioned to render 
the issue doubtful. Thirty thousand regular troops of 
all descriptions, fifty thousand national guards, and a 
formidable train of artillery, assembled under the com- 
mand ofa marshal of France, to subdue seven or eight 
hundred young men with scarcely any arms, had from 
daybreak left no longer any chance of success for the 


the morning, the opposition deputies repaired again to 
M. Laffitte’s. There were present, Lafayette, George 
Lafayette, Odilon-Barrot, Mauguin, &c. The sending 


bers who remained, decided on adopting the idea of 


turned from riding through some of the streets of 


————— 
fayette, whose incessant demands on that head we 
evidently the effect of some mistake; that ag to the 
system called that of the 13th of March, it was wr ; 
to ascribe the credit of it to M. Périer, for that syste 
was the king’s, it was the effect of his own convictions 
the result of his own reflections, and the expression of 
his notions of policy and government ; that he, Louis. 
Philippe, had consented to take the crown only on the 
conditions indicated by the developement of that 5 
tem, the most conformable to the wishes and the Wants 
of France, and from which he would not deviate, were 
he even brayed in a mortar. “ And now, gentlemen 
added the king, “ the point is, not to utter vague accy. 
sations, but to state precisely the complaints you hays 
to make against the Périer system, of which poor 
Périer was assuredly quite innocent. With what haye 
have you to charge that system? Let us hear.” 

M. Arago replied by a rapid and animated statement 
of the divisions which were tearing France to pieces, and 
which the policy of the government nourished with an 
almost scrupulous care; he spoke of his own fami 
divided by political opinions ; he cited his brother and 
his nephew who were perhaps, at that very moment, 
ready to take each other's life in conflicting ranks; 
and in order to characterise the situation of things by 
an example, he adverted to the times of the League 
when D’Ailly, under Henry IV., slaughtered his own 
son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago then spoke of 
all the public employments being given to the partisans 
of the fallen regime, the indulgence shown to the Carlist 
machinations, the bitter persecution of the discarded men 
and press of July, and the displeasure manifested 
throughout France, at the apparent impunity enjoyed by 
the Duchess of Berri. 

At these words, Louis Philippe exclaimed that his 
government had no enemies but the Carlists and repub- 
licans; that the prejudices that had been just mentioned 
to him, were only the result of their contrivances; that 
he was accused of avarice, he, who had never had any 
value for money; that his best intentions were misre- 
presented, to such a degree that, for a long time past, 
he could read neither the Zribune nor the National; 
that his father, who was the best citizen of France, had 
been calumniated like himself, and urged to give the 
Revolution a sanguinary pledge which he ought to have 
refused it; that the exactions of the two revolutions 
were alike untenable ; that he, Louis Philippe, was not 
obstinate, and that he proved it when, after long resist. 
ing, he had committed the error of giving way to popu- 
lar tumult, by effacing, from the pediments of his pa- 
lace, and from the armorial bearings of his house, the 


glorious victory : this justice it is gratifying to tender | fleur-de-lis, which had, in all times, been borne by his 


family. 

ba he the representations relative to the Duchess of 
Berri, Louis Philippe declared that, if that princess 
were arrested, justice should take its course; but that, 
happen what might, his reign should witness no sangui- 
nary drama. At that instant, the report of the cannon 
of Saint Merry shook the windows of the palace. _ 
On rising, M. Laffitte told the king that he retired 
filled with the greatest grief; that he supplicated him to 
compare the enthusiasm his presence excited formerly, 
with the effect which it now produced ; that that — 
attested that something was deeply wrong ; and that 
implored his majesty to ask himself whether a king of 
France, who needs fifty thousand men to guard him, 6 
really a king of France. i 
Such, in substance, was that conversation, which will 
leave deep traces not soon to be effaced. * * 





What is to be concluded from all that has gone be 
fore? I hasten to declare it. That both system and mi 
nistry bear upon their front the marks of decomposition, 
and the sign of certain death; that Lafayette is still the 
highest and purest personification of the revolution 
July; that he has shared all the vicissitudes of liberty 
betrayed; and that he will share her triumph, when the 
episode being terminated, the history shall be resumed. 
But what is to be'the duration of that episode? That 
of a situation, which, by its very nature, is doomed to be 
ephemeral. Destruction dwells in the thoughts of the 
8th of August; life and perfectibility, in the immo 
principle of the Hotel-de-Ville. 

Ler us AWAIT THE JUDGMENT oF Gop! l 


—— 


The ensuing number will contain two tales by the 
author of “The Subaltern”—The Gentle Recruit, and 








Saratoga. 
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